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way. So says the Earnest Student, and he ada to aga 
for he has done his best to restore it to animation. He 
has invoked the aid of the latest thing in Vikings and 
the newest fashion in morbid Belgians, but all in vain ; 
so he tears his hair, and rends his garments, and sends the 
débris to a high-priced review. 

The enterprising manager is equally despondent. He can find 
neither new plays, competent actors, nor profitable audiences. He 
stands at the stage door, so he says, open-armed, longing to welcome 
the dramatist of the future—that much-desired creature, who shall 
be brilliant, unconventional and, above all, cheap. Yet should this 
paragon appear, the enterprising one would still be unhappy, for he 
declares that there are not sufficient actors available to do justice to 
the coming genius. Meantime the British Public, with a natural 
aversion to decay, fly from the bedside of the expiring Drama, and 
cultivate bézique in the bosom of their families, or doze at the music- 
halls. 

It is a dreary outlook, but we must not despair. Whena nation or 
an institution is in sore need of regeneration, it is to youth we must 
cry for help; nor on this occasion do we cry in vain, for youth is 
ready with aid and an explanation. “ What is wanted,” say the 
younger men, with a fine natural prejudice in favour of the article, 
“is new blood. No rising dramatists, forsooth! Why there are 
dozens of dramatic geniuses walking about London at this very 
moment, each of whose pockets is bursting with four acts of potential 
fame and fortune.” But, alas! managers are timid and conventional, 
and decline to risk a little for the sake of much. So the dramatists’ 
pockets continue to bulge, and the type-writing business flourishes. 

Then take the young actor, he who has emerged from the obscurity 
of the provinces, and has passed through the we-do-not-remember- 
to-have-seen-him stage, but is still included in that peroration of “ ade- 
quate support” that winds upafirst-night notice. Does he telieveinthe 
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dearth of good actors? Not a bit of it! His well-shaven lips would 
curl at the absurdity of the question. Only give him his chance, that 
is all he wants, and he himself will make the giant Irving quake in. 
his shoes, and drag the idol Alexander from his pedestal. 

Youth is certain, youth is confident. Give the budding dramatist 
a hearing and the young actor an opportunity, and they will speedily 
regenerate the Drama, or in other words empty the music-halls. 
There can be nc doubt of this, tor we have their own personal assur- 
ances of its truth. Long have they waited for their chance, but it has 
never come ; and now they have determined to wait no longer, but to 
make one supreme effort in the interests of art and themselves, and 
so have bound themselves into a league of youth to elevate the 
Drama and exploit one another. 

It will be no amateur affair, this “Society of British Dramatic 
Art.” No plutocratic hero of a matinée, be he actor or author, will 
be admitted to this Solemn League and Covenant. The amateur, say 
they, must be left to his club, the nursery of the Drama, until he is 
histrionically grown up. The eligible candidate must either have 
toiled in his profession for two years, or he must be the author of an 
original dramatic work, which has been performed for fourteen con- 
secutive nights—absit omen /—in a London theatre, or for one month 
on tour in the provinces. 

Nor will this Society belie its name, for it will be sternly, uncom- 
promisingly British. ‘“ Adaptations!” say they, “We'll none of 
them! Away with Horner and all his works! For us the native 
Drama and that only.” And not only must it be native, but it must. 
have its origin from within the charmed circle. “A Leaguer’s play 
the Leaguer actors give.” And truly the trust and confidence of 
each section of the Society in the other is at once touching and 
beautiful. ‘Brother actors,” says one, “ you and you alone shall 
find fame and fortune in the interpreting of our masterpieces.” 
“ Brother authors,” responds the other, “on none but you shall our 
genius confer immortality.” So it is manifest that membership of 
this Society will be a precious privilege ; lucky indeed the eligible 
candidate. Still the poor playwright Peri need not quite despair, 
for although the gates of Paradise itself are closely barred, there is 
without the walls a pleasant court-yard ; thither penetrates a faint 
perfume from the flowers within ; there may be heard the plashing 
of the distant fountain and the far-off warble of the heavenly song- 
sters—in plain words the Peri may become an Associate Author 
Member. Think of that, thou otherwise ineligible, and thank 
Heaven fasting for the precious boon! ’Tis true not thine will be 
the inestimable privilege of serving on the Committee; nor thine 
the right, as that of the full-blown member, to rap thy play down 
upon the Council Board with a lordly air,as who should say, “ Read me 
this tragedy, varlets.” No, thy manuscript, poor lowly Associate, 
must be “sent in,” and moreover must be accompanied by some 
trifling guverdon of half-a-guinea; but after all, what is half-a- 
guinea? Miserable dross—and scarcely that—in fact, a mere drosslet, 
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Well, having provided for a constant supply of dramatic master- 
pieces and a host of talented artists who will do them more than 
justice, what does the Society propose to do in the matter of audiences 
—a point purely incidental, but still of some slight importance ? Of 
course, were this a League of the Haughty and the Selfish, they 
might practise in the front of the house the same exclusiveness which 
obtains on the other side of the curtain, and restrict themselves to 
the ungenerous joy of delighting one another. Everyone knows 
that nothing charms a dramatist so much as a brother author’s plays, 
and are not actors the most enthusiastic admirers of other actors, 
especially when of a like style and standing ? But this is no Mutual 
Admiration Society. No, it will challenge and compel the admira- 
tion of the world. Besides, there is another consideration, paltry 
but important. 

Art, that stately Dame, cannot in these decadent days exist alone ; 
she demands the constant services of the humble hand-maid Money. 
If the public desire its Drama to be regenerated, the public must 
pay for it, and why not? When our own constitutions are in want 
of tone, we pay without a murmur for the necessary medicine. 
Shall we then button up our pockets when it is the British Drama 
that is languishing for want of a tonic? Never! or there is no 
hope for Art in England. ae 

The members of the League of Youthare generous. They are open- 
hearted. They ask so little, and they give so much! In exchange 
for a certain annual subscription, proportionate in amount to the 
place in the theatre desired, any member of the general public (even 
a critic) may acquire an imposing appellation, a comfortable seat, 
and a proud privilege. He may write after his name, A.S.B.D.A.— 
Associate of the Society of British Dramatic Art; he may attend 
all the Society’s performances, and be present at all its ordinary 
deliberations (whatever they may be), and what though he be not. 
permitted to vote at the meetings, he has free permission to applaud 
at the performances, and that alone should satisfy any reasonable 
enthusiast. 

And now the question remains to be asked, Will this League of 
Youth succeed ; or will it, on the other hand, be speedily consigned 
to that mausoleum of lost movements where repose the ashes of the 
defunct Dramatic Students? The League is young, it is energetic, 
and it is not cursed with any false modesty—that flimsy veil of 
egoism. If it is indeed true that the Drama is suffering froma 
want. of new talent, and that new talent is really abundant, but 
unable, under the present conditions of theatrical enterprise, to force 
its way to the front, then—I say it in all sober seriousness—there is 
every likelihood that the efforts of the new Society will be crowned 
with success. Butare managers timid ? Do they in truth cleave to the 
old-established playwright, that worthy person, whose stock-in-tradé 
consists of characters who are old friends, situations that are land- 
marks in our memories, jokes that have been our life-long com- 
panions, and plots that came over with the Conqueror? The 
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managers themselves indignantly deny it. ‘All we care for,” they 
say, “is Art. Shopkeepers, forsooth! Perish the thought! We 
are ever on the watch for dawning genius, and are positively - 
panting for the unconventional.’ But let us for a moment 
examine the facts. How many.managers—with the laudable ex- 
ception of Mr. Alexander—have had the courage, within the last few 
years, to produce at an evening performance the work of an unknown 
dramatist ? In the course of a hasty review, the names of only two 
such productions occur—* Aunt Jack” and “ Walker, London ”— 
both, by-the-way, successes. Then ask the poor rejected in what 
fashion his masterpieces are received, and he will tell you that the 
ordinary verdict is, “ Your play is a noble work of art, perfect in 
every way, but—there is no money in it,” or else “ Your drama is 
characterised by many excellent qualities, but it is a bit risky. 
Produce it at a matinée, and I’ll see how it goes.” Or in other 
words, “I am nota good judge of the stuff I deal in, so open a shop 
syourself for a day, and put your wares in the window; and then if 
-they prove saleable, I’ll sell em.” Oh, that unhappy matinée, the 
~beginner’s only chance, what a sorry affair it is! A scratch com- 
“pany, slip-shod rehearsals, and a scanty audience—the last-named 
-composged chiefly of critics, who have been taught by experience to 
-condemn almost beforehand the author who appears without 
-credentials! Is it to be wondered at that the young dramatist 
‘begins to disbelieve in this single-day shop-keeping, and says to 
Yhis fellows, “If we must teach the managers their business, let us 
join forces and open a co-operative store,” and that they are therefore 
founding the Society of British Dramatic Art. 

Next, what is the attitude of the manager towards the young but 
talented actor ? Does he, when making up the cast of a new play, 
say to himself : “There is young Bussock, a very promising young 
actor ; he brought on a letter in the last piece with the dignity of an 
sarchdeacon ; I'll give him a chance ; he shall play the detective, and 
thandcuff the villain in the last act, with a fine exit speech.” Is that 
tthe ordinary managerial attitude? “Not a bit of it”—at least, so 

~says the young and talented—‘“ Your manager never gives you a 
-chance. It is always: ‘ Bussock, my boy, I’ve got a splendid part 
~for you in the new piece, ‘ Ballast, an Elderly Butler.’’’ “What,” 
ereplies Bussock, “servant again?” “ Yes, but just in your line; 
Wit you like a glove; fact is we want archidiaconal dignity in the 
part ; a butler is nothing without that, and you will strengthen the 
cast enormously.” So Bussock sighs, accepts, and proceeds to study 
“ Ballast, a Butler.” Yet he feels certain that he is a far better actor 
than all those favourites of the manager, those “safe” men, pets of 
the critics, who are certain of good notices in The Daily Phonograph 
or The Morning Muse. “ Ah,” sighs Bussock, “if but for one brief 
evening I could doff the dignity of the butler and assume the dash 
of the ‘juvenile.’ I, too, would wring a favourable verdict from those 
Dr-matic Lords of Appeal who sit in judgment on first nights. 
Unaided, the prospect is hopeless!” “Let us combine,” he there- 
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fore cries, ““O Brother Discontents!” “We will,” they respond ; 
“the idea is an inspiration.” And they proceed to found the 
S.B.D.A. 

And now, messieurs and mesdames of the British Public, mainly 
with you it rests to make this Society a success. If you will only 
smile upon the movement, and help it aiong, you may in sober trzth 
infuse new blood into that which at any rate was once your love, 
the contemporary British Drama. That it does want new life is, I 
think, evident. You, as audiences, must admit that there is a great 
dearth of actors of the first rank. How many good leading men, 
and how many good leading ladies are there at the present moment 
on the London stage? Say half-a-dozen of each at the outside. And 
how many are there of the second or third rank who are ready to 
take the places of their superiors? Alas! they would not fill an 
ordinary omnibus! Yet, onthe other hand, consider the number of 
young people of decent education and fair intelligence who have: 
been flocking into the profession during the past few years. And 
can it be that after this prodigal seed-sowing there shall be no 
harvest ? Impossible. It is even now a-ripening. Go forth, then, 
into the fields and gather it; or, in other words, pay your money, 
they ask but little, and join the new Society ! 

Fear not, messieurs and mesdames, that you will be called upon to 
witness productions in any way akin to the casual matinée—a mere 
slip-shod rendering of the inept crudities of the play-writing novice. 
No; the S.B.D.A. will give you something better than that for your 
money. No play will be produced which has not undergone the 
searching criticism of a committee of selection, composed presumably 
of actors and dramatists. The actors will be anxious for good parts, 
and will scarcely pass a play the characters of which are crude and 
indefinite ; and as the dramatists, with a natural preference for their 
own pieces, will ruthlessly pick holes in every work submitted, 
especially as regards its construction, nothing but what is at least 
tolerable in that respect will be accepted. 

The greatest care will also be exercised in the selection of the 
actors. Talent, wherever found, will be encouraged and helped to 
the front, but sheer incompetence will at once be sat upon. Names. 
will be as nothing; good gifts the only passport. And honestly, 
dear British Public, are you not getting a little tired of the old 
names? Do you not find it a trifle wearying to go season after 
season to the Protoplasm Theatre, and, no matter what the play may 
be, to see Mr. Romeo Robinson still making love in the same old 
manner, with the same old tricks of voice and gesture to his same old 
theatrical love, Miss Juliet Jones? You will not find this sameness 
in the Society’s performances. There will be no monopolies of 
leading parts ; everyone, some time or another, will get his oppor- 
tunity. In short, the 8.B.D.A. offers you nothing but novelties : 
new actors, new plays, and a new and original method of bringing 
them to your notice. Then come forward, dear British Public, and 
give them your support, and in the days to come, when these un- 
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known actors shall have become established favourites, and the 
names of these young dramatists household words, your bosoms will 
swell with pride as you contemplate a regenerated drama, and re- 
member how much it owes to your timely support. 

And now, in conclusion, let me assure the Society that if I have 
not discoursed upon their aims and objects with the sad seriousness 
of the leader-writer, it is not through lack of sympathy on my 
part. But I have it in my mind to warn them, if they will deign to 
give ear to the words of a humble admirer, that they be not at first 
too ambitious, too confident. A great institution does not spring 
into existence in a day; it is the result of gradual development. 
Let them also bear in mind that, even should the General Public 
respond to their appeal with a generosity at present undreamt 
of, success will still depend upon the Society itself. Each indi- 
vidual member must exercise a never-flagging unselfishness, and the 
governing body a constant tactfulness and discretion ; and, above 
all, must display, on every occasion, a stern sense of justice not in the 
least tempered with mercy. Moreover, the Society must not fear 
the attacks of the. disappointed ; for although it should discover a 
Pinero every six months and an Irving once a fortnight, it will not 
satisfy everybody : the rejected dramatist will still bemoan his fate, 
and the sorrowful “ utility” sigh for his chance. 

W. R. W. 
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Some Eccentric Stage Costumes. 





-,N these advanced days of the drama, when archzological 
accuracy in the matter of stage costumes and scenic 
accessories is one of the foremost cares of the managerial 
mind, as well as one of the heaviest drains upon 
the managerial. purse, it is difficult to realise those 
periods in the chequered history of the stage when dress 
was a purely secondary consideration, and when leading actors of 
admitted intelligence and undoubted genius attired themselves accord- 
ing to their individual tastes and inclinations, and without any regard 
whatever to dramatic environment or the particular eras in 
which the characters they represented were supposed to have 
lived and moved and had their being. Nowadays a wrongly-placed 
button is likely to call down a storm of protest: the most trifling 
inaccuracy in the heel of a shoe, to kindle a regular conflagration 
amongst the critics. Every new play that is produced, every old 
one that is revived, every actor who essays a new dle or brings his 
intelligence to bear upon an old one, runs the gauntlet of a thousand 
critical eyes. The tiniest defect isinstantly detected, the most minute 
slip is immediately exposed, and the luckless manager or actor 
who is responsible for the most infinitesimal shortcoming is speedily 
brought to book and unceremoniously spitted upon the points of pens 
innumerable. These are, indeed, dreadful times for the most consci- 
entious workers on the stage, whose little sins of omission and 
commission are magnified, too often out of all proportion to their 
importance, and paraded in the press for the scorn or merriment of 
the hard-hearted public. Fortunate indeed was the lot of those old- 
time actors who had no tastes but their own to consult, who not only 
dared to appear in costumes altogether out of keeping with the 
characters they portrayed, but who, despite such displays of bad taste 
or overweening vanity, could nevertheless rely upon being received 
with rounds of applause and oceans of fulsome praise. 

We have changed all this, for the actor who would dare nowadays to 
play Julius Cesar in a gold-laced coat, cocked hat and sword, or the 
actress who would have the temerity to essay the dle of Cleopatra in 
@ modern ball dress and white satin slippers would be ignominiously 
hissed off the stage and metaphorically hanged, drawn, and quartered 
in pretty well every newspaper throughout the kingdom. 

It must of course be remembered in extenuation of the old-time 
actor’s shortcomings in a sartorial direction that theatrical salaries 
ruled low, and wardrobes, both on and off the stage, were mainly 
remarkable for their extremely moderate dimensions and the lack of 
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variety which distinguished them. That good player, but bad 
fellow, “Scum” Goodman, for instance, rejoiced in the possession of 
one shirt, and even this luxury does not appear to have been his - 
exclusive property. On the “Box and Cox” principle, he shared the 
garment with a fellow actor named Haines, the one wearing it one day 
and the other revelling in it the next. Haines was as careless of his 
appearance on the stage as he was off it. During a performance of 
“Cataline ” he appeared as a senator, but humble and unimportant 
as was the part, he contrived to spoil the scene as well as to disturb 
the equanimity of the audience by sitting in a prominent position 
attired in a red wig and a very unclassical costume, at the same time 
smoking a long clay pipe and quaffing the contents of a pint pot 
obviously fetched from the nearest tavern. 

That eccentric individual, Romeo Coates, whose extraordinary 
behaviour, combined with the grotesque attire with which he was in 
the habit of clothing himself, brought him into prominent public 
notice a century ago, was guilty of perhaps the very wildest 
extravagance that is recorded in the annals of the drama. On the 
memorable occasion of his appearance as Romeo, Coates wore a sky- 
blue coat dotted with spangles, red pantaloons, and a vest of white 
muslin surmounted by an enormously thick cravat. A flowing 
Charles the Second wig with long ringlets adorned his head, and this 
in turn was surmounted by an opera hat of the period! As if this 
strange attire was not in itself sufficient to damn the wearer, the 
clothes possessed the disadvantage of being just a size too small, and 
every movement was of a nature to excite the risibility of the 
audience. The climax, we are told, was reached when a seam in the 
overtaxed pantaloons parted. To add to the absurdity of the whole 
thing, the actor applied himself with considerable frequency to the 
contents of his snuff-box. Romeo taking snuff! The idea is tooin- 
congruous. One pictures Juliet quenching her thirst with bottled stout, 
or the romantic old Nurse following the example of Sairey Gamp and 
seeking consolation in the alcoholic contents of a little black tea-pot. 
Coates, it is true, was only an amateur, and so his sins may perhaps. 
be forgiven him. ‘This qualifying postscript likewise frees the. 
dramatic profession from the stigma of his mad vagaries. 

Apropos of ill-fitting garments, a good story is told of Buckstone,. 
who, when producing Richard III] at the Haymarket, had occasion to. 
borrow some suits of armour from the proprietor of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre. The armour was procured and duly douned, but with 
curious and altogether unexpected results. One actor raised his arm 
and could not get it down again, and it remained stuck out at right 
angles to his steel-clad body, like a village sign-post, during the re- 
mainder of the scene. T'wo other actors, being unable to see through 
the bars of their vizors, collided every five minutes; whilst a third, 
overcome by the weight of his capacious equipment, was compelled 
to sit down and rest, with the result that he was unable to regain. 
his feet, and had to be forcibly hauled off by the stage hands, 

Sir Walter Scott mentions that he once witnessed a performance 
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in which Jane Shore was played by a youthful lady who wore stays 
and hoops, but neither of those feminine accessories was even dreamt 
of during the lifetime of that ill-fated damsel. A Crusader, too, we 
are told, created an immense sensation, which was scarcely surprising, 
considering that he was dressed in a white military uniform of un- 
doubted French origin. One greatly wonders what sort of a reception 
such a get-up would excite in these days. Something stormy, to 
paraphrase Mr. Gilbert’s familiar saying, with heavy missiles in it. 

Garrick, great actor though he was, seems to have been singularly 
careless concerning the accuracy or appropriateness of his stage 
costumes. The picture in the Garrick Club depicting the actor as 
Macbeth and Mrs. Pritchard as Lady Macbeth confirms this im- 
pression very forcibly. Macbeth wears a green coat, embellished 
with embroidery, ruffles, a scarlet waistcoat and breeches, white silk 
stockings, shoes with buckles and a Brobdignagian wig of a pattern 
calculated to inspire anything but awe. On some occasions according 
to contemporary prints, he appears to have further embellished his 
elaborate costume with a breastplate and a high-crowned hat, a 
combination that must have been singularly effective—from a Fifth 
of November point of view. 

It is also recorded that in 1770 an actor, whose name is un- 
fortunately lost to posterity, appeared as Macbeth in a “ mixed ” silk 
coat—whatever that might have been—-pink satin waistcoat, breeches. 
covered with silver net, white silk stockings with pink “clocks,” 
pink satin shoes and pearl buckles, high hair, well-powdered and 
stuffed with pearl pins, and a mushroom-coloured stock covered with 
point lace. Truly a sight for the “gods.” It is to be hoped they 
appreciated it. 

Talking of the costume of actors in Shakespearean tragedy, rather 
a good story is told of the father of the famous Miss O’Neil, a manager 
whose panacea for al] sartorial shortcomings was an overcoat. On 
one occasion an actor who was playing the Ghost in “ Hamlet” 
complained of the paucity of armour in the wardrobe of the 
theatre. “Oh, bother,” exclaimed the manager, “if you put on ap 
overcoat you'll do just as well.” Whether the actor carried out. 
this highly original suggestion is not stated. It is probable that he 
did, and it is also probable that the surprised audience applauded 
him vigorously for the touch of originality he displayed in “ dress- 
ing” the part in so unique a fashion. 

Sartorial eccentricity was not, however, exclusively confined to the 
men folk. Some of the ladies whose names have gone down to 
posterity as actresses of great power and genius were equally careless 
of such trifling details as historical accuracy and dramatic appro- 
priateness. Mrs. Pritchard, for instance, as the terrible Lady 
Macbeth on murder intent, wore hoops of prodigious amplitude, a 
bright-hued satin dress adorned with innumerable panniers and 
other millinery mysteries; her head, too, was adorned with a 
miniature haystack composed of horse-hair and decorated with a 
nodding plume. Even the great Siddons possessed the most extra- 
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ordinary ideas as to how Lady Macbeth should be dressed. It is 
. recorded that she appeared in a black velvet gown with a short waist 
and a voluminous scarf of brilliant scarlet dangling over her 
shoulders. Her head-dress consisted of a white handkerchief tied 
under the chin. 

Charles Kemble, with a laudable desire to be correct, played 
Macbeth in a very “loud” Highland costume, kilt, tartan, bonnet 
with an immense feather in it, all complete, the “ get-up” forcibly 
suggesting that adorning the stolid, wooden-faced, snuff-taking 
Scotchmen who were once familiar outside the shops of 
tobacconists. Macbeth, by-the-way, was evidently a very hard nut 
to crack in the matter of costume. Young played the Thane in a 
green and gold velvet jacket and carried on his arm a shield, which, 
however, he foolishly threw aside when he commenced to fight. A 
Scotch actor named Jackson provided himself with a Highland dress, 
which he invested with more than passing interest by adorning it 
with a broadsword, shield and dirk, found, we are gravely told, “on 
the field of Culloden!” 

There appears to have been as wide a diversity of opinion 
touching the costume of Othello. Quin, whose affection for a full- 
bottomed wig was remarkable, displayed his ignorance and his 
patriotism by playing the Moor in military uniform of a very British 
pattern, and Spranger Barry is described as having acted the same part 
in “a full suit of gold-laced scarlet, a small cocked hat, knee- 
breeches and silk stockings, conspicuously displaying a pair of 
gouty legs.” Conceive, if it be possible, a tragedian presenting 
himself before an audience of to-day in that eccentric and decidedly 
“comic-opera” costume! Yet even the exacting Colley Cibber 
applauded the actor who openly set all common sense at defiance in 
this sweeping fashion. Kean, too, incurred the guilt of dressing 
the Moor as an Albanian brigand of the conventional “ penny-plain- 
and-twopence-coloured ” variety. 

Effect rather than accuracy was evidently what was aimed 
at by the actor in the past, or Garrick would certainly not 
have chosen as a suitable equipment for Richard III a heavy 
crimson. overcoat, trimmed with ermine, slashed trunks, puffed 
sleeves, buff boots turned down below the calf, and a velvet cap 
tastefully ornamented with a feather, the dimensions of which would 
certainly have excited the admiring envy of a Whitechapel lady. 
Kemble, as Sir Brilliant Fashion in “The Way to Keep Him,” 
thought it quite in keeping with the character to appear in a par- 
ticularly thread-bare coat, a doublet of obsolete cut and make, long 
pantaloons, an enormous watch-chain, and a cocked hat. As Hamlet 
he wore a black Court suit, with ruffles and a powdered wig. 

Concerning this latter article of theatrical attire many pages might 
be written. A provincial manager and actor named Pentland had a 
particular affection for a wig of capacious dimensions, made after 
the pattern of that worn by the Lord Chief Justice of England on 
State occasions. It was of horse-hair, and descended to the wearer’s 
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shoulders, This precious wig Pentland insisted upon wearing on 
every occasion when he appeared before the public. No matter 
whether the personage he portrayed chanced to be Hamlet, Othello, 
Don Felix, or Lord Townley—he wore that wig. And what was 
perhaps more remarkable, no one seems to have thought one whit 
the worse of him for doing so. Miss Ward as Octavia thought 
it necessary to encumber her head with a mass of horse-hair, 
and Garrick as Hotspur decorated himself with a laced “ frock” and 
a curly Ramilles wig. Wilson deemed it no wrong to finieh off 
Polonius with a sausage-curled wig, whilst Ross is described as in- 
troducing a decided novelty into the conventional head-covering of 
Hamlet in the shape of a wig that, as. regards one half of it, was 
tightly and methodically curled and trimmed, whilst the other half 
presented a dishevelled and lank appearance. This half-and-half 
arrangement was probably intended to indicate the strange condition 
of the Danish Prince’s mental machinery. It would ke cruel but 
truthful to say that it certainly served the same purpose as far as the 
actor was concerned. 

Mr. Farren as Orestes donned a breast-plate of antique pattern, and 
Sinclair, as Apollo, adorned himself with a spangled tunic and bushy 
side whiskers of the mutton-chop pattern. Fancy a classical deity 
having to shave every morning! The actor very probably forgot 
that exceedingly matter-of-fact detail. Finally and to crown all 
Bartly considered it quite the right thing to play Falstaff in a 
Charles the First costume ! 

A revival of these happy-go-lucky times would undoubtedly afford 
the modern critic many delightful opportunities for the display of 
his erudition and open up a wide field to the artistic humourists 
amongst us for the employment of their pencils. But hungry 
as the actor of to-day is for fame and notoriety, he is far too 
jealous of the dignity and importance of his profession to give either 
of those excellent persons a chance of pouring upon his head an 
avalanche of scathing criticism or cutting ridicule. And it is 
perhaps just as well that it is so. 

ARTHUR J. DANIELS, 


a a 
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A Dramatic Ball. 





higher branches of the ancient elms, and the creaking 
boughs sway to and fro, threatening at any moment to 
fall with a crash upon the ground. The rooks give vent to 
ghostly caws, uncertain of the stability of the foundation 
of their homes, and anon they circle round peering 
woul the fast-gathering shadows, hoping to be re-assured of sufety 
before they settle down upon their callow young, now shivering and 
calling with vigorous lungs for protection from the wind and 
increasing cold of the evening air. 

The solitary house, grey with the storms of time, is lighted up as 
if in expectation of unwonted gaiety ; and yet the doors are close shut, 
the mouldering gates of the carriage drive are still barred, and no 
sounds of life or of the hurrying footsteps of domestics preparing 
for the revelry fall upon the ear. 

Within, the deserted rooms are empty, but present an appearance 
as if they had been prepared for a ball ; for the floors are chalked in 
quaint devices of many colours, and numberless wax candles placed 
in silver sconces shed a brilliant but soothing light upon ancient 
armour and waving tapestry. 

But who shall be the guests ? For the place is far from the ken of 
cities or of men, secluded even from the ordinary tourist’s tread, 
embosomed in a hollow behind a lofty promontory jutting out intoa 
lonely sea. 

Hark ! the distant sound of waves beating against the rocky shore 
can be heard. Even if invited, how can the ‘guests come, when 
miles upon miles must be traversed, and there is no place of shelter, 
no hostelry to open its doors to the wayfarers, if they should be 
wearied on the road ? 

Pass we through the handsome chambers decorated with the art of 
a bygone age, and let us enter yonder closed door of dark worm- 
eaten oak ! 

The walls are panelled to the ceiling with carved wood stained 
black by time, but a large portion of their space is covered with 
shelves laden with books bound in rusty leather, and at a secretaire 
of the same sombre hue as the rest of the woodwork is seated an 
adept, whose thin pale hand with its elongated fingers supports his 
brow, lined and furrowed by the most abstruse studies. 

He is in years past the middle age, but still in the prime of life 
—at that period, in fact, when the brain not only apprehends more 
clearly than in youth, but is self-reliant after the many and varied 
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experiences of the past, and has not reached that loss of power 
which comes at last (sooner or later) to even the most brilliant 
intellect. 

What is it that he appears to be so interested in? Before him are 
spread out many of the masterpieces of the older dramatists, but he 
does not read the plays—they are well known to him. He scans 
with care the lists of dramatis persone at the beginning of each, and 
occasionally his voice is heard, hardly more than whispering such 
sentences as the following:— ~ 

“Captain Bobadil, thou art. but a boaster, but I bid thee come ; 
Brainworm aiso, be not thou disguised ; Sir Epicure Mammon, thou 
mayest make sport ; Frank Wellborn, I will have thee too, with Sir 
Giles Overreach and Tapwell. How they will like to meet thee is 
another matter. Aimwell, be here ; and Colonel Fainwell—ne tricks, 
if you please! Loveless, bring thy wife!” 

His murmurings simply seem a catalogue of names. At last he 
throws the books from him and exclaims :— 

“ Yes, I think it will be a success! Although it is not a Shake- 
spearean night, we shall have some interesting guests. But let me 
listen, already I hear the noise of the first arrivals, and it is fitting 
that I should be in the guest-chamber to welcome my visitors.” 

Rising, he moves to the door and enters the spacious suite of rooms 
set apart for the entertainment, which we have before examined. 

“Ah! Mr. Bayes and Mr. Puff, welcome! You are here early, no 
doubt to take note of the proceedings ; the situation to be worked 
into your next drama, in which you will collaborate, I presume ?” 
Bayes : “ Your most obsequious and most observant, very servant, 


” 
. 


sir 

Puff : “ My dear sir, How is it with you? Mr. Bayes is this ? 
Sir, he is a gentleman whom I have long panted for the honour of 
knowing; a gentleman whose critical talents and transcendent 
judgment——” 

Bayes : “Sweet sir, your servant.” 

Host : “Lady Teazle, allow me to introduce you to my Lord 
Foppington ?” 

Lord Foppington : Madam, your ladyship’s very obedient slave. 
The beautifulest race of people on earth, rat me! I was overjoyed 
to think of meeting you here, I was, stap my vitals!” 

Lady Teazle ; “I vow I couldn’t come before. Do you know, Sir 
Peter has grown so ill-natured to me of late that, upon my word, 
you ought to pity me. Mr. Tangent, have you heard many 
scandalous tales of me? Isn’t it provoking to have things said of 
one, and all without any foundation too ; that’s what vexes me.” 

Tangent : ‘ Who could have expected to see you in this part of 
the world ? [ never saw you look so well! Angelic excellence, call 
it love, adoration! I’m your slave, upon my soul, I’m in chains! I 
beg your pardon—but my love is as pure as your own thoughts.” 

They pass on, and soon the rooms are filled with ladies in hoops 
and lofty head-gear towering a foot or more above the temples. The 
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gentlemen, with courtly grace, stroll about, attired in a variety of 
garb—some with powdered hair, and distinguished for the “nice 
conduct of 2 clouded cane,” some wearing wigs of most extra- 
ordinary dimensions, some with swords, and many with immense 
bouquets covering nearly the whole front of their chests. 

Amanda is consoling herself for the desertion of Loveless by 
engaging in an animated flirtation with Charles Surface, whose 
Maria is vigorously dancing with Captain Absolute, while I am 
ashamed to say that Lydia Languish is sitting out upon the stairs 
with Tom Fashion—very unsafe company for her to be in, if she 
values her reputation. 

Dashall has button-holed Sir Paul Plyant, who, he evidently 
thinks, is safe for a loan :— 

Dashall : “ True, my dear fellow ; but about that trifle of money, 
the five thousand ?” 

Plyant : “ Gadsbud, I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Dashall ; 
I protest and vow you are a very civil person.” 

Caustic : “ Come, sir, despatch ; let me get rid of this business. 
Dashall’s a bankrupt !” 

Dashall : “ Now this is not fair play! What a rascally shame, rat 
me! What the devil does Fortune mean by it? Sir Paul, your 
devoted ! Good-bye, queer one ! What a superlative gig it is; I never 
despair ; I’ve some irons in the fire yet !” 

Clementina: “ What a horrid, capricious old wretch that Mr. 
Caustic is? Come, Mr. Dashall, take me away, or I shall blush in 
such a style.” 

Dashall: “Ha! ha! upon my soul, and all that, you’re a fine 
creature, and interest my feelings more than any event since Waxy 
the racehorse won the Derby.” 

The fun is now at its height, love-making, dancing, and card 
playing being the principal amusements. Suddenly, Loveless draws 
his sword upon Charles Surface ; Captain Absolute incontinently 
attacks Tom Fashion ; Tony Lumpkin begins to beat Bob Acres, who 
could not help rapping out the oath “ odds milkmaids ” when he saw 
Set Bouncer for the first time; young Rapid is trying in vain to 
escape from the punishment promised to him by Sir Harry Wildair ; 
each one of the male guests appears to be impelled to quarrel with 
his next neighbour, and while swords are clashing, ladies are 
screaming and fainting on all sides. 

Something must be done, and that quickly. The host, however, 
is a man of resource; see, he puts his hand to his mouth, and, 
without hesitation or delay, imitates the crowing of a cock with 
such exactness of expression that there is not a ghost of them all 
who is not taken in, and every one of them vanishes into thin air, 
thinking that the morning has arrived. 

Nothing remains but the empty rooms, the guttering candles 
flickering towards their end, and floors strewed with scraps of lace 
ruffles, pieces of broken swords, and patches, wonderful in design, 
that have fallen from the frightened ladies’ cheeks, 
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And thus ended the attempt of the Recluse to hold under his 


sequestered roof-tree the long-looked-for, long-desired, Dramatic 
Ball. 


JOHN PHILIP BURNELL. 


The Old Stage Queen. 





She sits alone by the.house unseen ; 
Her eye is dim, her’cheek is faded, 
She who was once the people’s queen. 





The curtain rolls up, and she sees before her 
A vision of beauty and youth and grace. 

Ah! no wonder‘all hearts adore her, 
Silver-throated and fair of face. 


Out of her box she leans and listens ; 
Oh, is it with pleasure or with despair 

That her thin cheek pales and her dim eye glistens, 
While that fresh yourg voice sings the grand old air ? 


She is back again in the Past’s bright splendour— 
When life seemed worth living, and love a truth, 
Ere Time had told her she must surrender 
Her double dower of fame and youth, 


It is she herself who stands there singing 
To that sea of faces that shines and stirs ; 
And the cheers on cheers that go up ringing 
And rousing the echoes—are hers—all hers. 


Just for one moment the sweet delusion 
Quickens her pulses and blurs her sight, 

And wakes within her that wild confusion 
Of joy that is anguish and fierce delight. 


Then the curtain goes down and the lights are gleaming 
Brightly o’er circle and box and stall. 

She starts like a sleeper who wakes from dreaming— 
Her past lies under a funeral pall, 
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Her day is dead and her star descended, 
Never to rise or shine again ; 

Her reign is over—her Queenship ended— 
A new name is sounded and sung by men. 


All the glitter and gluw and splendour, 
All the glory of that lost day, 
With the friends that seemed true, and the love that seemed 
tender, 
Why, what is all but a dead bouquet ? 


She rises to go. Has the night turned colder ? 
The new Queen snswers to call and shout ; 

And the old Queen looks back over her shoulder, 
Then all unnoticed she passes out. 


** Poems of Plzasure.”"—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


~~ 


Origin of Pantomime. 





. T the present season, when Pantomime is one of the most 
fashionable and amusing features of the time of year, it 
may not be uninteresting to give some account of its 
origin. Pantomime is a dumb representation of some 
of the scenes of life, but more of the scenes of fancy—a 
mimicry of the actions of mankind, and, in a moral 
point of view, a general satire on the follies of the world. By 
uniting the most absurd fictions to the plainest truths, it is strongly 
calculated to please ; and by exhibiting in fact the tendency of good 
or evil passions, is certain to do good. 

The inventors of this art were two (up to that time) obscure 
Romans, Pylades and Bathyllus, who, as we are told by Zozimus, were 
rivals in its profession in the reign of Augustus Cesar. Pantomime 
‘was a name given to the performer, not to the piece; and the 
admiration bestowed on this rank and species of comedian was at 
one time carried beyond that given to any other performer. 
Cassidorus, indeed, has thus designated them: ‘‘Men whose elo- 
quent hands had a tongue, as it were, on the top of each finger— 
men who spoke while they were silent, and knew how to make an 
entire recital without opening their mouths; men, in short, whom 
Polyhymnia had formed in order to show there was no necessity for 
articulating in order to convey our thoughts.” 
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Nor was the opinion confined, for we find some of the most 
eminent characters of this era so devoted to their performance as to 
prefer them to tragedies and comedies, even of the most dis- 
tinguished writers. Lucian, for instance, has declared himself a 
most zealous partisan of these comedians, and took the greatest 
pleasure in relating such facts as might be an honour to their 
profession. There is a fund of anecdote on record, handed down by 
him and other writers, to impress our minds with the favourable 
opinions entertained of them in their earliest days. If they be true, 
they must have had more influence and power than can be claimed 
at the present day. 

It appears to be one of the properties of a pantomime to give an 
intelligible description of an action, and signify by its gesture the 
words taken in their proper sense, but it would seem by the 
authorities before us that the Romans presumed even to interpret 
metaphors and words taken in a figurative sense ; for we are told 
that Hilas, a disciple of Pylades, when executing a monologue after 
his method, which terminated with the words, “The great 
Agamemnon,” in order to give full and intelligible expression to 
them, made all the gestures of a man endeavouring to measure 
another bigger than himself, which Pylades censured by observing 
that he appeared to make Agamemnon a big man and not a great 
man. But, whatever may have been their powers, we should 
vastly like to have heard them express by signs, or anything else 
but words, the phrase, “ A beastly morning !”—a metaphorical ex- 
pression very common in England, particularly at the pantomime 
season. As we cannot, however, obtain anything but traditionary 
testimony as to the nature of the representation of these pantomimes, 
we are hardly capable to decide on the positive merits of their art,_ 
or in what manner it was possible to bring it to such astonishing 
and singular perfection. 

From this time of the Roman popularity the art flourished for two 
centuries with marked success, and then finally sunk in the genera} 
annihilation of the sciences and literature of that country. It 
lingered, however, and still does, in Italy. In ourown country it has 
arrived at a state of development we should conceive much superior to 
that of the ancients, if we except the method of finger-speaking 
before alluded to, and for it we are indebted to the indefatigability 
of John Rich, the original patentee and manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who, during a life of great industry, rendered pantomime 
the most fashionable entertainment of a Theatre Royal. Rich was 
possessed of the greatest taste in this particular department, and 
spared no expense in his productions. He acquired considerable 
reputation by his own performance of the motley hero, under the 
nom-de-plume of “Lun Junior” (so designated in the bills of the 
day and in the titles of the pantomimes which he published); and 
it is most probable that the great reputation he obtained as Harlejuin 
might have arisen in some measure from the splendour with whicla 
he produced these pieces, and from his being the first performer who 
had rendered the character at all intelligible in this country. 
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To the strenuous exertions of Rich, then, we are altogether 
indebted for the rank which this species of entertainment has at 
length assumed in the dramatic amusement of the day. By com- - 
parison of our style of pantomime with that of the ancients, we may 
perhaps draw a very unfavourable conclusion for ourselves, and 
‘account in some measure for the ‘preference shown to it by them 
before tragedy or comedy, for theirs was evidently a composition of 
‘fable taken from history and made up of regular parts, by which 
means it became a considerable feature of the Drama and full of in- 
struction and amusement ; while ours is an explosion of fidgetting, 
skipping, and leaping, the fable of which is substituted by a 
jumble of mechanical deceptions, obviously calculated for no other 
purpose than to draw together the great and the little vulgar at the 
expense of all taste and judgment. 

Still in some respects we are like the ancients, for we prefer 
pantomime to tragedy and comedy; but then the balance is in our 
‘favour, for we are made up of buffoonery, and that they never 
thought of. 

That the lovers of this art may not think us too severe with their 
understanding, we can tell them that once or twice a season we quite 
agree with them in thinking a pantomime really a treat—one fool, 
they say, makes—— ! 

W.8.° 
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‘Till Evening Time.” 


(A STORY.) 





~ WAS born on the last night of the pantomime of 1860, and 
my mother died at my birth. I think my father loved 
and truly mourned his wife ; at any rate, at her death he 
lost an excellent worker and a loyal friend, and I suppose 
that this fact made him (perhaps naturally) look on my 
advent with disfavour, and caused him as I grew into 
childhood to treat me with coldness and some neglect. Also, his 
duties as actor-manager filled up most of his waking hours, 
and left him (the inclination being absent) but little time to 
attend to the infantile wants and fancies of his baby-girl. So 
I was turned over with scant ceremony to the care of old Mrs. 
Greet, who had been used to assist my poor mother as wardrobe 
mistress, and now had entire charge of the department ; and hard 
work she must have found it sometimes to adjudicate single-handed 
upon the conflicting claims and needs of the many suitors for her 
somewhat scanty stock of costumes. 

It was Mother Greet who taught me to dance, and who persuaded 
our ballet-master to let me go on in the “ Fairy Ring ” dance which 
he introduced in the seventh pantomime after my unhappy birth. 
How I enjoyed the change, at first, of the brightly-lighted stage, the 
sweet singing and swift movement, from the dingy, silent lodgings 
which were my home. Soon, as was inevitable, I grew deadly weary 
of the nightly repetition of my part, and longed for the peace and 
quiet of the old days. But. there was no more idleness for me; I 
became a favourite with the public, and even afier the pantomime 
died (it lived longer than usual that year) places were found for me 
in the tragedies and comedies which took its place, Infant 
prodigies were rarer in those days than now, I was a novelty; the 
public of Grimthorpe approved of me, and we began to enjoy full 
houses and an exchequer free from embarrassment. 

But atime came when I had to put away childish things (for 
hitherto I had lived in the dream-world of a child), and I had te face 
the world—the hard, cruel, cynical world—alone. My father died, 
just clear of debt, and that was all; the theatre passed into other 
hands, and the stock company was scattered far and wide. They 
were good to me, those old friends of my childhood; out of their 
scanty funds each and all gave something towards a sum which 
would serve to support me for a few months, and then, with many a 
kiss and many a heartfelt farewell, they left. me, to seek engage- 
ments where they could find them. It was a sad break-up for us 
all ! 
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Years passed away, and at the age of twenty-three I found that I 
had won for myself an acknowledged position in the world of 
mummers. I had only once, it is true, acted in London—that pro-- 
mised land of all good actors—but it was from no want of oppor- 
tunity that I had not done so. I never felt well or at ease in the big 
city (I have learnt to love it now), and preferred to accept humbler, 
but scarcely less remunerative engagements in the provinces. 

o » 2 e a ” 

February 14th, 1885.—No need to turn to my old diary to verify 
this date ; it is engraven in deep-cut letters on my heart, for it was 
on this day I first saw him who, thenceforward, has at one and the 
same time glorified and shadowed my poor life. He joined our 
company in a hurry, at very short notice, to fill a vacancy caused by 
illness. It was in Birmingham—dear, smoky, grimy, evil-smelling 
old town and new-made city—that my love came to me. I suppose 
it was love at first sight—I find no memory of Laurence as an ordi- 
nary acquaintance ; we understood each other from the first, and at 
the end of the tour, in nine months’ time, were made man and wife 
at the old Church of St. Asaph in the City of London. I re- 
member that morning as if it were yesterday—cold and grey, with 
a damp fog hanging low above the house-tops, which made me 
shiver in my furs. Our manager gave me away (for friend or near 
relation I had none), the wardrobe mistress supported me, and the 
comic man came to see the last of Laurie asa free man. There was 
a musty, tomb-like smell in the church ; the curate who performed 
the service was afflicted with an uncompromising cold in the head 
which thickened his voice, and caused him to make various in- 
voluntary alterations and additions to the familiar service. I was 
glad when we got into the free air again, and as we left the old 
building and passed down the time-worn steps, the red November 
sun took heart, and feebly piercing the dark, heavy fog, filled the 
smoky air with a fleeting glory. 

* An omen,” whispered my dear one. Even as he spoke, a heavier 
fold of thick darkness rolled over us, and after a faint struggle the 
feeble sunshine was drowned. An omen indeed of my life as it 
was to be. 

I knew nothing of my husband's family and antecedents ; he was 
a gentleman, in the true sense of the word, of upright bearing and 
good repute, and—he loved me, 

November 14th, Folkestone-—We have been married a whole 
week, and we love each other more dearly than ever. During the 
perpetual moves and constant worries and irritations of our 
theatrical life together I suppose we saw the worst of each other's 
character at the best time (in view of their future happiness) for 
lovers to see it, before marriage ; now we are at ease and at peace, 
and bask in our mutual love. Was ever woman so blest and happy 
before ? 

November 15th.—Only twenty-four hours since I wrote those last 
words, and yet in that short time a shadow has arisen between ug 
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not a dark, palpable cloud—only a grey, shadowy, hardly-perceptible 
something; but it has come between me and the sun. It happened 
thus :—This afternoon we sat out on the Lees and watched the sea, 
and the ships coming and going like great white birds, The sun 
‘was bright, even warm, and we forgot the cold and the winter 
which was coming. A soldier (a sergeant, I think, by his stripes) 
passed along in front of us; passed, then turned again, and narrowly 
scanned my husband's face as he passed us again. It was not me he 
stared at; it was Laurie! It seemed strange to me, and when I 
glanced at my husband’s face it seemed stranger still, for he had 
turned white to the very lips—an ashy whiteness! No one spoke, 
and the soldier passed quietly on and seated himself on a bench 
about fifty yards away. Then Laurie shivered. “It is cold, dear ; 
det us go in,” he said, in a strained voice that greatly disturbed . 
me. As we passed through the old churchyard on our way home 
I turned, and saw the soldier following us quietly but persistently. 

While I was taking off my wraps I heard the front door shut as 
softly as such a cross-grained door would shut, and looked out: of my 
window. There in the street below, by the waning light, 1 saw 
Laurie and the soldier in earnest conversation. They soon parted ; 
the soldier went off briskly up the street, and Laurie came in. We 
dined together and my husband. was loving and cheerful, but yet 
bore himself as a man would do who had just had placed on his 
shoulders some great sorrow, some burden of which even his nearest 
and dearest can in no way relieve him. 1 soon went upstairs to 
bed, for I was weary, and my head ached ; or was it my heart ? 

I heard Laurie moving about in the sitting-room for hours as it 
seemed to me. Then, as the clock struck twelve, I fell asleep. 
—What does it all mean ?) 

November 16th.—I know now. Oh! my darling, why did you 
not trust me with your secret ? You would not have been the worse 
for the help of a woman’s wit, a woman's faithful sympathy. As 
the late dawn was breaking, I woke with a start, to find that Laurie 
had never come to rest ataJl. He had entered the room, however, for 
by my side there was a letter which only he could have placed there, 
‘With shaking fingers I opened it. 


“ My wife” (it began), “ I owe you much, but, more than all, I owe you the 
truth. Do not despise me that I have concealed it from you so long. I have 
been weak, but it was my love for you which made me so, I was mad, but it 
was Love's madness. I Love told you nothing about myself, and you never 
asked ; you (rusted me. . . . . Iam the second son of a good old family. 
My father had met with many disappointments and much grief, and was a 
‘soured man who saw the best in nothing. Me he designed for the Army—I 
was nothing loth—but I was idle and weak, and would not work. I failed to 
pass ; my father was angry—justly so, I admit—but his anger and his taunts 
made me nervous and uncertain of myself, I went up again, and again I failed. 
This time my father’s patience quite deserted him, and he turned me, without 
@ penny, out of my old home into the cold, dreary world, I tried to find work, 
but what could I do? No one needed my unskilled labour ; and, besides, 1 
was a gentleman. I starved fora few weeks ; then I took the Queen’s shilling, 
and enlisted. Of the months that followed I say nothing. My regiment was 
ordered abroad to a wild country and wild work. Discipline was strict and 
mevere. I forgot—that I was a soldier and sworn to obedience; others 
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forgot it too, more completély and :more blindly than ever I did; but 
circumstances seemed to point to me.as ringleader. I narrowly, escaped being 
shot, and at the first opportunity was sent home, with the heaviest possible 
sentence of punishment hung round my neck—a warning to others anda burden 
to be carried through the best years of my. life. My escort was careless; 
perhaps intentionally so, and. in a moment of madness I escaped. To 
what? . ... . toa life which wasa torment and a punishment ten: times 
worse than what my officers had awarded me—the punishment of a haunting 
fear that my identity would be discovered, my disguise torn off. 
dared look no man in the face. i... . I became an actor,and . . 
I met you. My weak nature dissolved itself in your strong one ; I simply lost, 
myself in you. You know the rest. Last night I saw again a soldier who had 
been my companion in trouble. His sentence was years lighter than mine, and 
he has been allowed to work the tarnish off his name. He knew me; he only 
did his duty—and he has trusted me as one soldier learns how to trust his 
comrade. Before réveille of this day, the first hour of which has just sounded, 
I: have promised to be-in Shorncliffe Camp to answer for myself. . . . . 
Oh, my darling, what can I-say to you? Only forgive me... . '.. Do not 
try to see me ; you will only add to my burden of shame and grief. Go to 
America—London—change your name if you will—(the name in which we 
were married is my true one)—I may die and set you free—many do in the 


military prisons—and they are not likely to make things easier than they need 
forme... . . . Forgive!” 


a 3S * ad & cg 


I have done as he wished. I resumed my old name and went to 
. America. I have become famous—but what is fame and earthly 
triumph tome now? At stated times I hear of my husband, but 
his wish is still that I shall not try to see him, and his wishes are 
sacred to me. If God pleases, nearer that evening time when 
“it shall be light,” we may meet again, and, with the glow of the 
sunset on our faces, look deep into each other’s eyes and see mirrored 
there—the old love maybe, but a: love chastened and purified by its 
passage through a furnace of most sharp and grievous afflictions. 
Lovise Harpy, 
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Humours, of Photography; 


THEATRICAL AND OTHERWISE. 





a T does usall good sometimes, old and young, beautiful and 
ugly, “to see ourselves as others see us,” though the 
operation is not always as agreeable as it is instructive. 
Many things may come and go ; the advance of civilisa- 
tion brings greater culture and more widespread refine- 
ment ;. but one thing the human race will always have in 
bountiful supply—Vanity. And it would be a thousand 
pities if vanity did cease to exist, for it is a great supporter of many 
trades, and more than one profession, and, indeed, a good many of us 
would be sorry to see it even decrease. Let us candidly confess, 
then, that weare all bitten more or less (chiefly more) with vanity, 
and that we are practically divided into two classes—those who are 
conscious of it and glory in the fact, and those who are equally con- 
scious but are ashamed of it. I am compelled to say this much 
about vanity, because it is the life, soul, and backbone of the 
photographer’s art, but I have no wish, even, to imitate the many 
great writers who have written the most brilliant articles on this 
subject, from every conceivable point of view, except perhaps one. 
There can be no better possible vantage ground from which to 
thoroughly enjoy other people’s vanity than that of the studio of the 
fashionable photographer. There is an old saying that one should 
conceal nothing from one’s lawyer and one’s doctor; but to these 
should now be added the fashionable photographer, at least if vain 
people wish to get what they pay for. Under any circumstances, 
however, the fashionable photographer soon finds out for himself 
the pet weaknesses of each individual sitter, and as there is no 
greater fun than to laugh at the folly of others—sublimely un- 
conscious of the fact, as we generally are, that they are doing 
precisely the same with us—let us go behind the scenes, and imagine 
ourselves in the studio of a West-end photographer ; let us listen to 
the confidences of members of both sexes; and under the broad 
glare of the daylight, laugh at the tricks, the artifices, the shams, 
and in one word, the vanity of our fellow man (or woman) if we 
can. 

Before dealing with individual types of people who visit photo- 
graphic studios, I should like to say a word about the theatrical 
world in general, go far as it affects this subject. The stage has no 
greater supporter than photography. One or two innocent and 
ambitious photographers have on several occasions humbly en- 
deavoured to point this out to various coming Irvings and Ellen 
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Terrys, but have soon seen the error of their ways. Even a Gaiety 
chorus girl, or 2 member of the Alhambra ballet, honestly imagines 
that in “sitting” to a fashionable photographer she is making his 
fortune, and it never occurs to the male or female theatrical 
mind that there is such a thing as cost in producing the portraits, 
and though the Burlington Arcade is a very fashionable promenade, 
that the sale even of a ballet girl’s portraits must have certain limits. 
The photographer prints a‘number of copies—generally at his own 
risk—on which he gets an infinitesimal profit; what he does get is 
advertisement, and this is precisely what the originals of the photo- 
graphs get themselves. Members of the theatrical world have a very 
exaggerated idea of the number of admirers even the best known of 
them have who care to expend two shillings sterling on a copy of 
their portrait ; and, in point of fact, as a general rule, the benefit 
derived by the sale of an actor's or actress’s portrait is pretty evenly 
divided between the sitter and the photographer. Members of the 
theatrical profession are rather hard to please. To make a Juliet of 
forty-five summers appear in photography something even approach- 
ing her appearance at night, is often a herculean task. Fashionable 
photographers generally adopt one golden rule with reference to por- 
traits of actresses ; they proceed to entirely destroy all likeness in the 
portrait taken, and to build up a fancy picture on what is left ; the 
result is that their photographs are considered charming, and in 
the green room of the theatre, when the proofs are handed round, 
the following remarks are frequently heard: “Oh! they are just 
too sweet ;” “exactly like you, my dear;” and aside, “ conceited 
little cat, they are no more like her than I am!” 

The place of honour among photographic sitters falls naturally to 
tke professional beauty, generally a lady moving in third-rate 
gociety, who by achieving the distinction of being connected with 
some scandal, is naturally looked up to and envied by every other 
member of her sex. Of course she is beautiful—at first—and 
equally of course, dresses to perfection, though her husband iseither 
hopelessly in debt, or else she is separated from him. The pro- 
fessional beauty knows infinitely more about photography than the 
photographer, and, as a rule, graciously condescends to tell him how 
to take her portrait. This is very nice of her, and her assistance is 
fully appreciated by the photographer—at its just value. However, 
aa the portraits sell, he is very humble and says nothing. The pro- 
fessional beauty asa rule devotes the best part of a day to a “ sitting,” 
bringing with her about seven gowns, two maids, three gentlemen 
admirers (who come with her into the studio, suggest attitudes, bully 
the photographer, and generally uphold their important position of 
lap dogs on duty), and a large trunk of cosmetics, etc. 

Now let us have a look at the strictly fashionable society lady, who 
thinks nothing of doing four “at homes,” a drive in the park, one 
dinner, three receptions, three concerts, four balls, and as many 
suppers all between four p.m. and three a.m. Talk about business ! 
Why, no city clerk works harder than does the fashionable society 
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lady during the months of May, June, and July! Like the pro- 
fessional beauty, she is extremely fond of being photographed, 
though she invariably declares she hates it, and has no objection to 
her photographs being exhibited in the shop windows, provided they 
are not in the least like her (but infinitely more beautiful), and also 
provided she is not asked to pay for the sitting. This lady also 
knows a thing or two about the art, as the wretched photographer 
finds to his cost ; in fact, in more ways than one she may best be 
described as the imitation professional beauty. This lady’s favourite 
pose (when she has a good figure) is a bust without drapery, “As a 
guide for the sculptor, my dear,” as she whispers to her friends. 
When she has not got a good figure, she takes the photographer into 
her confidence, and comes out just the same. 

It is only fair now to take a peep through the camera at a male 
sitter, who has every bit as much vanity, and sometimes a lot 
more than the two ladies whom we have been looking at. First 
take the retired officer. This gentleman has an abundant figure, but 
in the wrong place. Again does the photographer listen to some 
very pretty little confidences. Gaps have to be filled up on the head 
with dark streaks to represent hair, the nose must lose its beetroot 
appearance, and, most of all, the figure must be literally planed down 
on the negative. The retired officer goes into the studio a man of 
full sixty-five, but comes out of it—in the photograph—not a day 
more than forty-two. 

Then there is the subaltern, fresh from the university, who 
always stammers out to the photographer, how strange it is that his 
moustache “ always comes out go faint in the photograph, don’t-yer- 
know.” The heat of the glass room must have a great effect on the 
growing of hair, for in a fortnight he appears to have a very fine and 
neatly trimmed moustache (again in the photograph). 

To return to the ladies, however ; nothing is so interesting to the 
on-looker as the sweet young mother with her first cherub. The 
father also often comes on this great day, though he is never seen 
with the cherub or any other cherub on future occasions, at all 
events in a photographic studio. Great preparations have to be 
made whilst baby is got ready, and when it is at last prepared, it is 
either asleep or weeping dismally. The photographer is supposed 
to be a saint, however, in the matter of temper, and I pity the poor 
wretch who ever said anything disrespectful of the little lump of 
humanity when the mother was by. When the maternal bosom is 
bent on getting a portrait of baby, what cares she about fifty photo- 
graphers, or whether the particular one in question loses any amount 
of business through the baby’s ill-temper. No, a vital and most 
important matter is on hand, and the business of others may go hang. 
The baby itself has a voice, and generally a pretty strong one, in the 
arrangement of affairs, and unless everything is to his (or her) 
perfect approval, well, everybody around knows it, that’s all. They 
have various little tricks, too, bless the little dears, which at all 
events lend variety to the entertainment. Most appalling accidents 
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happen sometimes, which cause great delay, and the falling off of the 
photographer’s hair. Everything is just ready, the wretched 
operator has just made such an awful grimace, that the brat keeps 
still out of sheer despair of being able to equal it, a deathlike silence 
prevails, the cap is just coming off, when open gves the mouth, 
and—well, the photographer’s work is spoiled. 

But if the young mother is hard to please, how much more. so is 
the maiden lady whose’ beauty (?) is fading rapidly. This subject 
is too near to tragedy pure and simple, and terrible, to dwell upon ; 
let us skip it altogether, and get on to the clergy. The fashionable 
clergyman is a “ thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” He is childlike 
and bland and never grows old; he has an easy, gentle grace, and 
a catlike sleekness which is very charming. He also is very fond 
of being photographed, and never misses a chance of a free: sitting. 
The fashionable clergyman is a humbug no doubt, but he has his 
clever points. He is particularly good at romancing when he wants 
a number of copies gratis ; the advertisement and recommendation 
(though he generally abuses the photographer right and left to his 
fair hero-worshippers) he promises, would make anybo‘ly’s fortune. 
When the fashionable clergyman becomes a bishop, he only goes to 
a certain class of studio, devoted chiefly to the two B’s—Bishops and 
Ballet Girls, Why? Well, ask those particular photographers. I 
don’t know. 

Another photographic “ subject ” of interest—either a middle-aged 
spinster, or a pale young curate! Other unfortunate people of 
various ages may possibly suffer from the infliction of being cross- 
eyed, bat only middle-aged spinsters and pale young curates actually 


squint, These subjects are very bashful, and will never admit to- 


their infirmity by its true name, but after a deal of spluttering, 
manage to get out that they hope the eyes will have a “ soft expres- 
sion’ in the photograph. As they have to stand sideways to see you 
at all, the photographer has his work cut out ; occasionally he is 
over zealous, and the parties are horrified to find, on looking at the 
“ proof,” that, instead of squinting across their noses, they are squint- 
ing round their ears. The interview with the photographer which 
follows is a particularly lively one, and the unhappy operator returns 
to his studio to open the safety valves of Anglo-Saxon, while his 
assistant flies to open the window to enable the smell of sulphur to 
escape, 

There is one event in fashionable life which it would be little 
short of criminal not to celebrate in photography, and that is a young 
lady’s presentation at Court; though, as a matter of fact, 1 never 
heard of any lady, old or young, that did not want to be photo- 
graphed in every new dress of any note. There is special interest, 
however, in the presentation dress, and so long as this is properly 
depicted, the portrait of the person inside it matters very little. 
One thing is worthy of note en passant, Ninety-nine sitters out of 
one hundred invariably make one and the same remark on entering 
the studio, and fashionable photographers have now become s0 
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accustomed to it, that 1 verily believe they would feel inclined to 
send for a doctor if the sitter did not make use of it. It runs some- 
thing like this, “Good morning, Mr.——. You know I do so dis- 
like being photographed, I would sooner have a tooth out.” This 
reference to the dentist is brought-out with a proud grin, as if the 
sitter is conscious of having made a particularly smart and original 
remark, and the photographer smiles his good old stereotyped smile, 
and bows with the grace (I am afraid) of a second-hand undertaker. 
Of all possible sitters, none give so much trouble as engaged 
couples. Words fail me, however, wherewith to attempt te describe 
the ludicrous attitudes they insist on taking; the inane, vapid, 
stupid expressions on their faces, or their behaviour the moment the 
photographer quits the studio. Lovers are, indeed, best lef! alone. 
There are dozens of other types of character—far too numerous in 
fact to mention in detail. There are ladies with thick waists who 
want to be made slender; there are angular ladies who. want 
a figure made for them; there are people with good teeth who 
will be taken smiling; there are people with bad teeth and large 
mouths who contort their features like a clown; there are short 
people whe want to be made tall; there are people with too much 
expression, and some with no expression at all, Old and young, 
ugly and beautiful, they cannot hide their weaknesses and their 
faults from the strong light of day in the studios, and the fashion- 
able photographer becomes year by year a sadder and a wiser man. 
These are but a few of the humours of a photographic studio, If 
the laugh is on my side this time, remember how often you have 
had the laugh upon the fashionable photographer, 
X. ¥. Z, 
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Art Notes. 





THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OILS. 
THE exhibition at this gallery is rather above than below the average merit. 
The walls are not so crowded with pictures as upon some previous occasions, 
and the general effect is much more satisfactory. Mr. Frank Brangwyn scores 
a distinct success with his vigorous painting of ‘Slave Traders” (631), which, 
if a little forced in effect, is yet a fine piece of colour. The President, Sir 
James Linton, sends—much to everyone's surprise—three landscapes, and no 
of 


ure pictures, to the exhibition. It cannot be said, however, that this change 


subject shows his work to any greater advantage. Mr. Chevallier Tayler, 





LOVE'S LABOUR 1.08T. By J. Watson Nicol. 
Exhibited at the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, 1892. 


one of the ablest of the Newlyn men, sends a very clever painting of a girl in a 
white dress and long white veil, “Confirmation Day” (532); Miss Henrietta 
Rae, too, is well represented by her fine study of a beautiful girl walking 
through an orchard in early spring, carrying a great branch of pink apple 
blossom in her hands (593). Mr. Henry J. Stock is as surprising as ever in his 
own peculiar walk of art, the “Dream of the Worlds” (447), with an angel 
standing on a high rock apparently surrounded by glorified soap bubbles, is a 
— which will certainly not pass unnoticed by any visitor to the exhibition. 

. Fantin-Latour’s flower paintings are among the most entirely satisfactory 
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works to be seen upon the walls. There is probably no other living painter 
who can even approach him in his rendering of roses and the other exquisite 
blossoms he so loves to paint. Mr. Shannon, that brilliant young portrait 
painter, ie not seen at his best in his study of a little boy holding a kitten in his 
arms, “ Derrick, son of Julius Wernher, Esq.” (97). The painting is thin and 





HUNTED DOWN. By G. Sheridan Knowles, RI. 


“Thora of Rimol! Hide me, hide me! 
Danger, and shame, and death, betide me! ” 
The Saga of King Olaf.—LONGFELLOw. 


Iehibited at the Institute of. Parnters in Oi! Colowrs, 1892. 


poor, and .unsatisfactory in general effect. .Anather painter who does not 
show to advantage at the Institute is Mr. William Logsdail, bis little picture of 
“Th Cross at Sant’ Amipeglio, Bordighera” (215) being, to say the least, ex- 
ceedingly common-place. Mr. Alexander Harrison—who can paint admirably 
when he chooses—exhibits a totally unintelligible picture of “ Moonlight ” 
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(440), which, perhaps intentionally, the Hanging Committee have placed next 
to Mr. Stock’s “ Dream of the-Worlds.” There are many other paintings worth 
looking at among the six hundred or’so upon the walls. ~A capital 
picture, a reproduction: of which will be. found-on the preceding page, is’ an 
illustration of a passage from the’ “Sagavof King Olaf” of Longfellow. 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles has chosen that moment when the hunted man 
has come to throw himself at the feet of “Thora, the Fairest of Woman,” 
begging her to hide him from the avenging pursuers. Mr. Knowles has been 
fortunate enough to discover a very charming model for his Thora, who stands 
looking round half-startled at the man who makes his way through the bushes 
towards her, and altogether“! Hunted Dowii “ (457) is’ a: picture worth looking 
at. “ Love’s Labour Lost” (158); which wealso reproducegis.one.of those quiet 
interiors which Mr. J, Watson Nicol paints so well. The-Jiftie:figure of the boy 
sitting: back in his chair whistling, in the vain effort. t6..méke. his birds sing, is 
full of character. Mora 4 2 
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Plays of the Month. 





“KIT MARLOWE.” 


A play, in one act, by W. L. CournTNEY. 
Revived at the St. James’s Theatre on Monday evening, October 31st, 1892. 


Christopher Marlowe Mr.GEO. ALEXANDER, | Henry Chettle .. .. Mr, VANE TEMPES§T, 
Thomas Nash .. .. Mr. V.SANSBURY. ‘Francis Archer .. .. Mr. H.H..VINCENT. 
Edward Alleyn .. .. Mr. ALFRED HOLLEsS. Man.. oc cc oo ce Miss Epirvg CHESTER. 
Ina pot-house at Deptford, on the evening of the Ist June, 1593, 
the ‘blood of Marlowe—*“ Marlowe of the Mighty Line ”*—was'let in 
a petty squabble with a potman, and this episode Mr. Courtney has 
taken for the subject of a half-hour play. The theme is promising 
enough. Little does a modern audience know of the Elizabethans, 
but, provided there is a tale of love, it is always willing to learn, and 
at the bare mention of Shakespeare it will prick up its ears and listen 
like a terrier. So much of its weakness and complacency Mr. 
Courtney has mastered, and, wise in his generation, he puts his 
knowledge to good use. His tavern isa sorry place, and his company 
of wine-bibbers 9 sorry crew. Poverty is writ large over all— 
poverty and disrepute. But lurking in the dim corners of the 
barely-furnished room, throwing sinister shadows upon the damp 
discoloured walls of the moonlit den, are the sketchy figures of a 
sour-looking host and a comely waiting woman, of whom he is 
sullenly enamoured, and they promise drama. The promise is 
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fulfilled. With Kit Marlowe’s coming, it is clear that Nan cares for 
him, and he—poor gay dog—cares in a way for her. With his heart 
warmed with Deptford wine, and his inflammable brain a-fire, he 
-would even wed her, but at talk of it Master Archer’s jealousy swells 
to murderous dimensions, and a scuffle ends in the handling of a 
knife, a scream, a fall, and nothing clearly seen but the moonbeams 
playing upon Marlowe's face glistening with the death sweat, pallid 
‘asa ghost. There is the play, eked out with a little heavy chaff bandied 
amongst the four-strong company of writing men and players, with 
a passionate denial of atheism from the reputed atheist, the author 
of “ Doctor Faustus,” and with a prophetic statement dear to the 
patriotic gods that there is a youngster amongst them—one Master 
William Shakespeare—whose fame in days to come will outshine his 
(Kit is that rarissima avis—a dramatist who thinks better of his 
brethren than himself) as does the sun the moon. This helps the 
play not a whit, but it pads it out, and thereby does Mr. Courtney 
service. Asa setting for Mr. Alexander’s best romantic manner, the 
little drama is quite satisfactory. He brings to it nearly all it wants 
—passion, picturesqueness, poetry, and pathos. Some of the pro- 
testations sound rather stodgy and theatrical, even in his rich 
musical tones, but generally speaking he holds the piece’ together, 
informs it-with a spirit of reality, and ‘keeps the interest alive. His 
death is treated with an artist’s hand. The picture it makes is 
almost as memorable as that of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s “Chatterton,” 
though, of course, Messrs. Jones and Herman’s work consistently 
struck a higher level than this." Kit’s friends were disappointing. 
Small wonder that he fell into evil ways and took todrink. . A sociis 
noscitur. And a single glance at Chettle, Alleyn, and Nash was 
enough to prove that he must have affected the company of amateurs 
—a fatal weakness in a gifted man. Mr. Vincent threw energy 
.and earnestness into his very capable sketch of the amorous tapster, 
but Miss Chester, with all her prettiness and grace, could not but 
recall us from Elizabethan days. “ Kit Marlowe” was originally 
played for the Marlowe Memorial Fund Benefit at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in 1890,:-with Mr. Arthur Bourchier in the leading part ; but 
Mr. Alexander’s is the first attempt to do the theme full justice. 





“DAVID.” 
: A new and original play, in four acts, by Louis N. PARKER and THORNTON CLARK. 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre on Monday evening, November 7th, 1892. 
Gilliatt Grenfell.. .. Mr. BUCKLAW. { Mrs. CROWE (Miss 
David da Silva .. ... Mr. HERBERT WARING. Mre. Grenfell... «. ( Bateman). 
Doctor Wendover .. Mr. MURRAY CaRsON. Dorothy Wendover .. Miss EstELLE BURNEY, 
Colonel Hood’ ... ... Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Paget .. .. .. +» Miss LILLIAN LER. 
‘ Act iv, 


He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 
. Sows, and he shall not reap ; 
His life is' a watch or a vision 
Betwecn a sleep and a sleep. 
: k —Alyernon Charlcs Swinburne, 

' At tirst we are led to believe that the “he” of the quoted verse 
refers to David, particularly as the play is named after that handsome 
Hebrew ; but we are mistaken. David does at first loom large. He 
-has a fine dramatic story to tell, and it looks like the story of this 
drama. His mother, a Jewish singer, has on her death-bed told him 
-o€ his shameful birth, and uttered his father’s name, and has im- 
plored him to avenge her desertion. David has received a brilliant 
training ; his friends are among the highest and noblest of his race. 
He is to use them, to employ his wealth, in tracking down Miriam 
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da Silva’s Christian lover, or, if he be dead, in tracking down the 
legitimate son who stands in David’s place. Into this man’s confi 
dence he is to worm himself, to abuse it, to betray him, to ruin him, ~ 
and oust him from his position, fortune, home. David is, in fact, 

set upon the very path that giant-hearted Jason trod, and up to the 
end of Act i. (which closes with the entrance of Gilliatt, the intro- 
duction of the two men, and David’s anticipated recognition in him 
of his legitimate half-brother) it seems pretty certain that the authors 
have derived their inspiration from Mr. Hall Caine’s noble romance, 
“The Bondman.” Already the clash of opposing passions fills the 


.air, and in fancy we see Mr. Waring, fine actor that he is, giving 


powerful expression to the spiritual torture of David da Silva. With 
the second act, this-feeling of expectancy grows. Gilliatt has taken 
David into his service as steward and fidus achates, and it is evident 
that although Dorothy is betrothed to the former, her heart is given 
to the latter, in exchange for his. Moreover, Gilliatt’s mother now 
comes upon the scene, a tight-lipped, hard-featured woman, with 
iron prejudice and iron will stamped upon every feature and in every 
tone, and from her we gather that her son has but a month to live— 
his heart is riddled with disease—and that she hates David with an 
instinctive, unreasonable hatred. We seem in the very thick of an 
uncommonly human, lucid drama, when suddenly the atmosphere 
grows heavy, and the only figure left illumined is the Doctor’s. He 
has theories about criminal lunacy. His days and nights are spent 
with the great poisoners of all time. Having started with the theory 
that the great men of the earth have always been madmen, he has 
apparently come to the conclusion that to be mad is to be great, and 
so fosters the seeds of madness in his own brain. The Borgias 
fascinate him. Palmer he looks on as an artist. With De Quincey 
he begins to regard murder asa fine art. And so absorbed in this 


- view does he become, so resolved to prove thatall the great criminals 


‘were mad, and only failed in crime because a lucid interval of sanity oc- 
curred, that he compasses the death of Gilliatt asa crowning proof. He 
brews a deadly drug, injects it into the invalid’s medicine through a 
fine syringe which pierces seal, paper, and cork without leaving a 
trace, and, when the stuff is administered to the man prostrated by 
the shock of learning that Da Silva is his brother, steps forward with 
the statement that “this glass is poisoned.” Gilliatt dies, and his 
mother suspects David of (a very motiveless) murder, but in the 
Doctor’s case, as in the Borgias’, Palmer’s, and the rest, there was a 
lucid interval, during which he had left his phial in a cosy chair 
affected by the Colonel. This, in vulgar parlance, would be called 


-an insane piece of thoughtlessness, but so unmeaning is the phrase 


that really it was sanity that was responsible. The Colonel found 
the bottle, analysed its contents, replaced them with water, and con- 
sequently is in a position to clear David, shatter the Doctor’s hopes 
of establishing his theory, and read that gentleman a lesson upon the 
irresistible force of Providence in combating evil. The defeated 
theorist is restored, apparently, to sanity, and—the play ends! Its 
faults are innumerable. This fact hardly needs insisting on. We 
have two distinct plays, and the authors have chosen the lesshuman 
and the less dramatic. They have not made their purpose, the 
Doctor and his theories being nebulous. And in David, in Gilliatt, 
and notably in the mother with her passionate love and instinctive 
hate, her loathing of the husband whose deceit and infidelity are at 
last made clear, they are guilty of prodigal waste of fine material. 
But scrappy and disjointed as the play is, it is intensely clever, and 
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promises great things. Mr. Parker as yet sees with several eyes at 


“once. “When he is content with a single pair, focussed upon one 


object, he will write a splendid play. Mr. Carson is the hero of the 
piece. His Doctor is a courageous bit of work. His study of growing 
madness is not unworthy of a master of his art. For so young an 
actor, it is quite remarkable. Mr. Waring and Mr. Bucklaw have 
only to be manly and impressive, Mr, Beauchamp discreetly serio- 
comic, and Miss Burney girlish and prettily sincere. To Miss 
Bateman happily falls something more. Sinisier emotion is ex- 
pressed by her with a force, an eloquence, and a piteous self-restraint 
beyond the power of any other actress of the day. Her performance 
of this iron-willed Mrs. Grenfell is a triumph of -art—art, however, 
that does not always conceal art—and it and Mr. Carson's brilliantly- 
conceived madman will secure for “ David” a wider recognition 
than perhaps its merits as a play strictly deserve. 


“THE BURGLAR AND THE JUDGE.” 


A new and original piece, by F.C. PHi.trs and C. H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday evening, November 5th, 1892. 


Mr. Justice Gyves .. Mr.CyrniL MAUDE. | Parkhurst .. .. .. MrseW. CHKESMAN, 
SOC .s «. oe «- we Mr. BROOKFIELD. 


Is a burglar a person with a sense of humour? ‘Tender-hearted 
we know he is, for has not that profound student of human nature, 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, observed him in the process of being melted 
even by so conscious a prattler as little Editha? Or, should any be 
inclined to scoff at the faithful chronicler of the words and acts of 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” he can seek confirmation from Mr. Anstey, 
who has depicted with heart-breaking pathos the effect of Baby 
Bella upon Burglar Bill. And if any further evidence be needed, 
the chivalrous Mr. Van Bibber, the knightly New York dude who is. 
Mr. Harding Davis’s best friend, can produce sheaves of it. But. 
this deals only with the sentiment of the man. Has Bill Sikes. 
humour? There is the story of the clergyman who, one foggy 
night, felt a tug at his pocket, realised the truth, and, having a ready 
wit, at once exclaimed, ‘‘ Waterbury watch ; German silver chain !’” 
and heard a hoarse voice murmur “* Well, then, the rest of the thirty- 
nine!” but that story is the only one extant. And granting that 
Bill is humorous, would his sense of fun take the line it does in the 
new piece ? And granting that it might, should it make us laugh ?' 
Saveloy Joe no doubt thinks he is a very tunny dog when he gets 
into the Judge’s rooms, eats the Judge's “niffey” cheese and palé 
de foie gras, compels his lordship to drink rum, smoke a clay, dance 
a can-can, and sing a ribald song. But somehow one expects more 
than this of an accomplished burglar in the pursuit of revenge. 
It may be exactly what he would do upon finding himself in the 
small hours ¢ete-a-tete with his mortal enemy, no one within call, 
and a good five-and-twenty minutes as well as a comforting heap of 
silver on his hands; but if so, then once again is demonstrated the 
disappointing effect of nature when regarded as art. For really of 
all that Joe does and says, there is nothing that would be in- 
appropriate to his cousin Joey, who, even in his refined, entertain- 
ment with the red-hot poker, cannot be held up as a mirror of 
nature, or, for that matter, as a diverting buffoon. No; Mr. Philips 
and Mr. Brookfield have not the power to put themselves in Joe’s 
place. They get hold of a good idea, and develop it through their 
own witty brains, not through a study of Joe’s. The resultisthat we 
do not get Joe, but we do get bcred. Nor can the actors prevent us- 
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Mr. Maude has a wretched part, which he plays with pathetic con- 
scientiousness ; and Mr. Brookfield’s, though flashier, is not much 
better in reality, besides being quite unsuited to him. So that, if it © 
were not for a few racy bits of slang, we should hardly smile for a 


whole half-hour—a serious drawback in a presumably comic one-act 
piece, 





“KING LEAR.” 
, Tragedy, in five acts, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Presented at the Lyceum Theatre, for the first time under Mr. Henry Irving’s management, on 
hursday evening, November 10th, 1892. 


DGGE 50) po. os ve METIS, Fool .. . oF « MY. HAVILAND. 
Edgar ° -. Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. Oswald .. .. .. .. Mr.GORDON CRAIG, 
Edmund... _ .. .. Mr. FRaNK CoopER. Physician .. .. .. Mr. Lacy. 
EarlofGloster .. .. Mr. ALFRED BisHopP. AKnight.. .. .. Mr. TABB. 
HarlofKent .. .. Mr. W.J. HoLLoway, AGentieman .. .. Mr. IAN ROBERTSON, 
Dukeof Cornwall .. Mr. Hacus. An Officer ., .. .. Mr. LORRISS. 

Duke of Albany., .. Mr. TYARS. AHerald ., .. ., Mr. BELMORE. 

King of France .. .. Mr. PERCIVAL. A Messenger .. .. Mr. POWELL. 

Duke of Burgundy .. Mr. BonpD, Goneril ) Daughters ( Miss ADA Dyas. 
Curan .. .. .. -. Mr. HARVEY, Regan to Miss MAUD MILTON, 
| are Mr, Howk, Cordelia Lear. Uniss ELLEN TERRY, 


What Mr. Irving has done with Lear—the man—is briefly told; 
what for “Lear”—the tragedy—would fill a volume. The greatest 
of actors is but human, and has his limitations. Mr. Irving’s 
claim to pre-eminence is now and then loftily sniffed at, but 


In range and in power he is 
obviously a head and shoulders above any Englishman alive. 


. But great as he is, neither range nor power enable him to get 


witbin grappling distance of Lear. ‘This was foreseen. The 
man in’ the street foretold precisely where and how he would 
fail, where and how succeed, and it was as this un-halo-ed 
prophet declared! One dominating note in the tragedy there is, a 
note of clamant barbarism, If the old King, who sets the tune for 
others, cannot strike that, the mighty structure crumbles into words. 
Now to expect this note of Mr. Irving were to expect a miracle. By 
temperament, habit, system, he is subjective, intellectual, intro- 
spective. To suddenly throw off this delicate mental garment in 
which nature has clothed him, to assume the shaggy hide of a lion, 
and act up to it, were to play the wizard ; and the days of wizards 
are past. These early moods of unrestrained fury, a human tempest 


to match Nature’s dread convulsion upon the Heath, are meet for 


men of brain and lung. The Keans, the Cookes, the Sullivans, 
Salvinis, Creswicks, they. could wrestle with them and keep their 
feet. But the subtler style of an Irving, the fragile machinery of 
mind‘ and body which are his, puts him at a disadvantage. 
Hence for three long acts he is desperately fighting a hopeless battle. 
There is a fearful strain upon him, which tempts him to excess of 
action, gesture, emphasis, In the gallant struggle to attain com- 
manding heights of passion he loses self-control. And the figure left 
impressed upon the memory is mainly that of a noble-looking old man 
given to ignoble fits of inarticulate rage, Once, however, the melan- 
choly of madness falls upon him, there is no room left for disappoint- 
ment, weariness, regret. All that Nature denies the actor in the early 
scenes, she makes up for in the later ones. For the closing acts his 
mental and physical equipment is superb. There is no touching 
him ‘between the joints of his harness now. There needs no descrip- 
tion! Who has not felt the paternal tenderness of his Dr. Primrose? 


‘Who has not thrilled at the notes of pathos in his Charles 1? To 
recall ‘these is to set out upon the path that leads to the noblest 
His hunger of love, his pathetic humility, his 
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speechless despair, for these Mr. Irving can find exquisite expression. 
And histniumph at the close far outweighs his failure inthe beginning. 
So much for what he has done with Lear! What he has done for “ King 
Lear” is far more noteworthy, He has furnished it with a wondrous 


MR. IRVING AS “KING LEAR.” 
Lear; “No, you unnatural hage. I will have such revenges on you both.” —Act it, sc, 3, 


background. Were Mr. Irving a draughtsman and a colourist, what 
pictures might he not leave tothe world! He isa master of pictorial 
beauty. His eye is unerring for dramatic grouping, for an effect in 
nature which shall throw into relief the human passions being acted 
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out. What use he makes of his own picturesque personality it would 
take too long to tell. His tirst entrance is magnificent, a grim whité- 
haired old chieftain, with fierce restless eyes flashing beneath dark — 
heavy eyebrows, much of the warrior, more of the King in manner, 

look anil movement. Then he stands out hauntingly against the hazy 
heath, a majestic figure lit fitfully by lightning flashes. But these 
instances are not quite to the purpose. More so is the windy hill- 
side—purple black beneath the silver stars—across which Edgar flees 
from his pursuers. That strip of moor gives life to the character, 
reality to the flight. Better still isa sunny heath, thick with bracken, 
studded with Druidical remains, to which the childish. madman 
strays to babble his profundities of wisdom. Such a background 
for so piteous an indifference tu all beauty, all intelligence, heightens 
the tragedy unspeakably. The mind that conceived it, whether the 
-actor’s or his scene-painter’s, was the mind ofa poet. So again with 
the last scene, of towering cliffs and rippling sea. It reflects the 
very grandeur of the poet’s mood; reflects and magnifies it. And it 
is for these wondrously beautiful aids to the imagination, for these 
pictures of barbaric life, of antique Roman palaces, of savage Viking 
warriors, for the hundred-and-one actualities which the play always 
lacked by the fireside—and lacked so much in lacking—that Mr. 
Irving’s revival will be held in honour. Many points of personal 
interest it has of course. The Cordelia of Miss Terry—after that 
first preposterous scene which not even she can make reasonable—is 
a thing of absolute loveliness. It ranks with her Olivia and her 
Ophelia, slight as of necessity it is, and lends force to the pure 
humanity even of Lear’s regaining of his reason. Then Mr. Terriss 
plays Mad Tom courageously—inexplicable as it is—and wakes 
up the play with a rousing fight with Mr. Cooper (whose Edmund 
looks at first more promising than it eventually proves; and 
Mr. Craig’s comic steward dies admirably); and Mr. Haviland 
comes modestly to the front with a discreet and sympathetic 
rendering of the Fool; and Mr. Holloway speaks out bravely 
as (an exceedingly prosaic) Kent; and the wicked sisters are 
strongly handled by Miss Dyas and Miss Milton, the latter look- 
ing bewitchingly baleful, and a possible sister of Cordelia—a point 
rarely considered. But these personal elements of interest fade each 
and all when set against the pictorial beauty of the background, 
which exceeds in charm all that the Lyceum has ever shown, and 


bids fair to be one of those things vf beauty which are joys for 
ever. 


Notices of * Ma Mie Rosette,” “‘ The Old Lady,” ““ The County Councillor,” and 
the revival of “‘ The Arabian Nights,” are unavoidably crowded out. 
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Notes of the Month. 





THE dramatic critic of The Daily Telegraph having strenuously 
denied that Signor Salvini ever played Lear in London, pleaded 
guilty at the conclusion of a criticism of the Lyceum revival to 
““an accidental error” in doulting the contrary assertions of others. 
Upon reflection, he not only remembered that Salvini had played the 
part but recalled the fact that it was a “ most remarkable perform- 
ance,” and further mentioned that “Edwin Booth delighted the 
London public with his performance of Lear when acting .at the 
Princess's Theatre, and he should, of course, be numbered amongst 
the famous Lears of theatrical history.” In view of the interest 
aroused by Mr. Irving’s revival, and the inexplicable omission from 
THE THEATRE of any detailed account of the efforts of Signor 
Salvini and Mr. Booth in this character, we subjoin the criticisms 
which appeared in The Daily Telegraph upon these notable 
performances :— 


“Tt may be assumed that many who witnessed the performance of ‘ King 
Lear’ on Saturday night were beforehand acquainted with the views which 
Signor Salvini takes of the character he then embodied for the first time in 
England. Only a few weeks have passed since the great actor, by publishing in 
a’ popular monthly magazine his impressions of the old King furnished a key 
to the conception he has so elaborately worked out. It is distinctly worth while 
to go back to the magazine article, seeking these definite reasons for a course 
which in several importané respects runs counter to tradition and ordinar 
practice. Signor Salvini briefly conveys bis ideas of the physical, the mental, 
and the moral Lear. As to the first, he absolutely rejects the notion that the 
King, though old, is senile and feeble at his first entrance, and he semper 
this position by much cogent evidence. Lear rides on horseback, he follows 
the chase, he is capable of strong emotions and the violent and exhausting 
expression of them, he can contend with the ‘fretful elements,’ and at the 
last declare himself ready to die bravely, like a smug bridegroom. We do 
not, therefore, watch the crushing of a weak old man under circumstances that 
eall only for pity, but the breaking down of a strong nature which by its re- 
sistance excites admiration as well as compassion, Lear, in point of fact, is like 
“some historic oak, shorn of its leaves by the fury of wind and storm, but with 
limbs and trunk still vigorous and unshaken.’ The King’s mental state is re- 
gets by Signor Salvini from a no less independent point of view, In the 

ivision of the realm, the banishment of Kent, and the disowning of Cordelia, 
with which the drama of ingratitude so impressively opens, he sees no evidence 
at all of even incipient insanity. History proves to us that it is quite possible 
for a King to retain his senses and get nid of his crown, while the excess of 
anger shown by Lear against his daughter seems the natural result of an 
exaggerated idea of parental authority, just as the treatment of Kent is easily 
assignable to the working of ‘a spirit proud, impetuous, autocratic, violent, 
knowing no bounds when moved to anger.’ Signor Salyini might have put 
forward another cause for the monarch’s violence of language and behaviour, 
one more to the purpose, we think, since the standard of cold reasoning, founded 
on observation of real life, is not applicable to the creatures of Shakespeare's 
imagination. All these are phe sche s with the poet’s own vehement sensibility, 
‘They know no half-measures. In love or hate, in war or peace, in pleasure 
or distress, their natures are strained to the utmost tension ; their speech is, 
as it were, a torrent of burning lava ; their actions are as unrestrained as the 
fancy that imagined them. It is perfectly natural for Shakespeare’s Lear to 
send Cordelia away dowered with a curse, and strangered with an oath ; or if 
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oe, Capulet must be mad when, irritated by Juliet’s rejection of Paris, he ex- 
claims :— 


*Graze where you will you shall not house with me: 
Look to’t : think on’t : I do not use to jest. 
Thursday is near; lay hand on heart ; advise : 

An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend ; 

An you be not, hang,.beég, starve, die i’ the streets ; 
For, by my soul, I'll ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good.’ 


“Refusing to explain Lear’s earlier actions by reference to insanity, the Italian 
artist further contends that at no time is he an imbecile ora demoniac. Weare ' 
taught to look upon the outcast King as a monomaniac, whose mind is possessed 
by a prodigious sense of ingratitude. Signor Salvinis argument here is in- 
genious, if nothing more. He points out that all Lear's words and actions have 
this sense of ingratitude in man and nature for their root, and that his mind at 
once recovers itself in presence of Cordelia’s love. ‘An imbecile is far more 
difficult to cure than a madman, and a madman cannot be restored by so simple 
a remedy.’ Carrying out this view, Lear, the captive, with his tender daughter 
by his side, is ‘ himself again,’ as father if not as King. Happiness has come 
baek to him, and he says to Cordelia— 


‘Come let’s away to prison 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage 

eo 6 « «+ 6 80 we'll:live 
And pray and sing and tell old tales, and-laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court news.’ 


“On the moral aspect of the character Signor Salvin? indicates three separate 
stages of development. In ithe first act. Lear is ‘always the Royal autocrat, 
noble, august, irascible, and violent.’ In the second act, he is more a father 
than a King, and in the third he—more than father, more than King—stands 
forth a man, reacting upon rebellious nature. 

“Such is Signor Salvini’s threefold conception of the ‘great and difficult. 
character he assumed on Saturday night. We might easily traverse many of 
its points, and bolster up argument by weighty authorities. This isa matter of 
course. Where is the Shakespearean personage whom the poet’s prodigality of 
fancy has not made many-sided'? Where, indeed, is the Shakespearean speech 
that does not by its wealth of imagery and idealism offer a score of students as 
many different lines of research ? Interpreters of the poet are not asked, there- 
fore, to agree everywhere with each other. From the very nature of the case, 
this cannot be : and all that we have a right.to demand is that the exposition shal) 
appear reasonable from the point of view taken up—that it shall be consistent. 
with itself and the general circumstances governing the case, and that it shall 
be worthy of the poet. The Lear of Signor Salvini unquestionably satisfies 
these requirements. It is reasonable, it is consistent, and it is such a character 
as Shakespeare might have intended—we are disposed to add, such as ho, in 
very truth, did intend. 

“That the Italian actor embodied on the stage the ideal which he had formed | 
in the study need not be said. We had on Saturday the ripe fruit of five years of 
thought, and recognised it as presented with the power, and also with the 
modesty of a great artist, who knows as none other can how infinitely greater 
than himself is art. Signor Salvini is by no means certain that he has yet been 
able to make an audience understand his own conception. He has himself 
declared this in so many words, adding, ‘I was confronted with this difficulty 
at the outset of my labour, and the more I laboured the mightier it became, 
till it seemed so nearly insurmountable that I could but resign myself to await 
the moment when all my energies and all my senses should combine in definite 
shape.’ To the consciousness of the artist that moment may or may not have 
arrived on Saturday, but it is scarcely rash to believe that many among the 
audience Bron so 4 it, when struck by the proportions, the power, and the 
homogeneousness of the character set before them. The Lear of the Century 
article was easily discernible in the King of the opening act. No weak and 
feeble monarch ascended the throne-to exercise the prerogative of his high 
authority. True, he had the gait of an aged man, but tue firm look, t 
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imperative gesture, the sonorous voice denied thoughts of weakness. ‘ Four- 
score and upwards,’ the hale old chief would put from him the weight of the 
crown, and enjoy unburdened his remaining years. In keeping with this 
strength of mind and body was the burst of passion excited by Cordelia’s mis- 
understood reticence and Kent's outspoken counsel. Doubly resentful of a 
twofold affront, Lear made obvious the point of his own warning—‘ Come not 
between the dragon and his wrath !’ His sweep down from the height of the 
throne, with half-drawn sword, had purpose in it besides chastisement. It 
showed us the royal autocrat, noble, august, irascible, and violent! Lear's only 
consciousness throughout was of offence against his power as father and King. 
To Cordelia he said, ‘ Better thou hadst not been born than not to have pleased 
me better!’ To Kent, ‘Since thou hast sought . . . to come betwixt our 
sentence and our power . . . take thy reward!’ Nor was this stern resent- 
ment long in blazing up. In the very tone of the old monarch as he said, 
‘How, how, Cordelia! Mend your speech a little, lest it may mar your for- 
tunes!’ there was far more of anger than expostulation. It seemed like the 
tiger’s growl before the fatal spring, while so complete was the display of strong 
passion that no one could fail to see how great would be the wreck of this 
forceful nature. A different Lear came on in the scene at Albany’s Castle. 
Flushed from the chase, he called cheerily for his dinner and his fool, and 
was so charged with content as to discern no significance in the rudeness of 
ihe steward, and positively to ey Saar, laugh at the sharp home-thrusts of his 
favourite in motley. A laughi ar! It was the ‘lightning before death ’— 
the death so powerfully suggested by the ejaculations that followed Goneril’scruel 
speech. With consummate art did Signor.Salvini present the King through 
this scene. Amazement, incredulity, anger, successively found expression in 
every feature, word, and gesture. Lear was still the passionate Lear, swift 
to feel and to act, and from him blazing with wrath, it seemed natural to 
hear the cry, ‘ Darkness and devils ! Saddle my horses !* Then the actor made 
plain the coming of the thought that was thenceforth to control the unhappy 
old man. While still calling for the horses he paused, and out flashed the 
word ‘ Ingratitude !’—soon to be followed by the memorable curse. Signor 
Salvini’s delivery of these lines, but especially of the invocation to Nature, 
was a grand effort, and held the house in thrall. It made Lear seem the 
very embodiment of outraged authority and affection, the minister of ven- 
‘geance upon evil-doers. But this strength and grandeur did not survive the 
scene with Regan at Gloucester'’s castle. The sturdy trunk though still fighting 
the storm, bent to it. ‘I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad. I will not 
trouble thee, my child. Farewell!’ The wounded father spoke, not the 
angered autocrat, and here Signor Salvini gave first earnest of the pathos which 
was thenceforth to hold the house mute and sympathising. He accentuated the 
struggle between this new feeling and the old passion ; calling upon the gods 
to ‘let not women’s weapons—water-drops ’ stain his cheeks ; while with most 
admirable art he distinguished by facial expression the moment of change which 
drew forth the pitiful ery, ‘O, fool, I shall go mad.’ The climax of this scene had 
a profound effect. Faithful to his conception, Signor Salvini conveyed, through- 
out the Heath scenes, the idea of a man who associates the shemeunonh of 
Nature with the causes of his own mental distress, and rails against them as 
his enemies. They were ‘servile ministers, That have with pernicious 
daughters joined,’ and ia his proud defiance, his bold reproaches, it was easy to 
see the inherent strength of the nature then slowly breaking down. Not less 
marked was the revulsion to pathetic complainings, in which Lear recognised 
the beginning of madness. From this to the effect of Edgar's apparition was, 
by the actor’s art, made most natural. Filial indignation ! elemental hostility ! 
what did it matter if man be such a ‘ poor, base, forked animal’ as the pre- 
tended maniac? Why not be unsophisticated likewise? So ‘Off, off! you 
lendings! Come, unbutton here!’ This last stroke sufficed. the intellect 
staggered, collapsed; and the old King, reduced to childishness, fell asleep like 
a child, murmuring, * Draw the curtains closer.’ Throughout the mad scene of 
the fourth act Signor Salvini was even more powerful. Aji the wanderings of 
the King’s disordered intellect were shown with singular force, while no chance 
was lost of putting in relief whatever of raving bad appreciable connection with 
the past. Kingship and fatherhood alternately flashed from a maze of in- 
coherent phrases, and it was with an assumption of more than his old majesty 
that Lear, ascending a rock and breaking off a tree branch for a sceptre, 
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exclaimed, ‘ Ay, every inch a King!’ Between this fantastic figure, babbling 
of many things, and the Lear who finds in Cordelia’s tent that love and gratitude 
still exist, Signor Salvini made a distinction as marked as possible. The King 
was shown feeble of body and with all capacity gone but that of suffering. 
Nothing could have been more pathetic than his abandonment to whatever fate 
had in store, to humility and self-reproach. Indeed, few who were present will 
forget the delivery of the lines,‘ Pray, do not mock me. I am a very foolish, 
fond old man, Fourscore and upwards, and to deal plainly, I fear I am not in 
my perfect mind.’ Moving, too, was the recognition of Cordelia, and the 
pleading on bended knee for pardon : ‘Pray you now, forget and forgive ; I 
am old and foolish.’ But nothing became Signor Salvini’s performance better 
than the closing scene, which had obviously been elaborated with most patient 
care. The art was complete, though swallowed up in the nature that reigned 
supreme. Flashes of the old fire leaped out now and then, emphasised by the 
actor with studied purpose, as when he said,‘I killed the slave that was 
a-hanging thee.” But these only threw lurid light upon an immense grief, 
which strayed over the bounds of reason, and drew the heartstrings so tight 
that they snapped.” The actual death of Lear could not have been more im- 
— : his fight for breath while yet clinging to hope that Cordelia lived 
and the Just sinking to rest across the inanimate form being points of con- 
summate art. We have sought to show that Signor Salvini’s Lear is on the 
stage a counterpart of the ideal he has presente! on paper, and now there 
remains only to acknowledge its greatness as an intelligent study, asa perfected 
embodiment, and asa moving force. In all these respects the impersonation is 
memorable. The great artist was fairly well supported by Signor de Rosa, who 
had perceived the character and significance of Kent's devotion to his master ; 
by Signor Pasta, whose Gloster was not wanting in pathos ; by Signor Udina,a 
really excellent representative of Edgar in his state of pretended madness ; and 
by Signor A. Piamonti, by whom decided character was given to the part of 
Oswald. Amongst the remainder of the cast more or less of weakness reigned, 
but under the circumstances this mattered little. The large audience had 
come for Lear only, and with Lear, as loud applause showed, they were 
supremely content.”—Daily Telegraph, Monday, 3rd March, 1884. 


“The King Lear of Mr. Edwin Booth, in order to be appreciated as it 
deserves, must be separated at once from many of its unfortunate surroundings 
and distractions. It requires genius of no uncommon (sic) order to reconcile the 
ordinary spectator to the fitting contemplation of a character in which Edmund 
Kean was admitted to have failed, and which gave Macready from first to last 
such self-communings, hesitations, and distrust of his natural and acquired 
power. It requires the greatest exercise of faith to commit nerve, brain, and 
energy to a play which Hazlitt boldly declares cannot be acted at all. No doubt 
we expose the superb creation to a rude shock when we exhibit the tottering 
decay of the grand old man to the careless jests of minds dead to any im- 
pressions of the beautiful. It is a great risk to plant before the footlights the 
Shakesperian Fool, with his snatches of apparently meaningless song; the 
simulated frenzy of Edgar, which becomes absolutely unintelligible to the 
majority of the spectators ; the faithful Kent humiliated in the stocks; and 
all the weird and terrible solemnity of that scene in the exposed desolation of 
the tempest and the storm. There is but one short step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, and Shakespeare ventures very near the edge of his own cliff in 
Lear. But how much more daring is the venture when we find a Lear un- 
assisted by the machinery that drives his passions into action, and left helpless 
in a crowd of feeble Gonerils, undignified Regans, and weak Cordelias! It is 
a deplorable strain on an actor’s activity, and a cruel wrench of his mental fibre, 
to work singlehanded in this fashion, and search for the interest of an audience 
that is squandered in the contemplation of incompetence. So much more, how- 
ever, to the credit of Mr. Booth that be won a complete victory after all. 
Down to a certain point in the play the success of the actor was purely 
theatrical. Tt was an-actor’s triumph, adorned with intelligence, but un- 
enlightened with inspiration. We shall be told that after the curse of Goneril, 
and the lament over the infidelity of Regan, Mr. Booth was called again and 
again before the curtain; that he roused the audience to enthusiasm, and stirred 
them to excitement. Quite true ; many actors have done the same thing in the 
same situations. Probably Edmund Kean did the same, although Hazlitt de- 
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clared that his curse was ‘spoken in a fit of drunken choler,’ that it was 
undignified, excessive, and torn to rags and tatters. Mr. Edwin Booth certainly 
does not make his curse ‘a piece of downright rant.’ Heis admirably contained, 
and at odd instants approaches inspiration; his fury is preluded by the 
grunting. and ominous sounds of an approaching thunderstorm ; every nerve 
is strained to the utmost power of tension ; but it remains a speech of hate 
without any relentings of tenderness. Already in premature decay Lear has 
given ample and sufficient signs of dignity. He banishes Kent with something 
like majesty ; and already we can understand the undying ardour of the man 
who in his madness can fancy he is in battle, and who, regaining for an instant 
the electricity of youth, lifts himself from the dead body of Cordelia with the 
triumphant shout, ‘I killed the slave that was a hanging thee.’ 

“ In picturesqueness of appearance, expression of eye, and simulated grandeur 
of age, there is literally nothing to be desired in the Lear of Edwin Booth. It 
is ‘ every inch a King ’—an expression that the actor, in imitation of his father, 
speaks in tones of pride, and not, as is very often the case, in accents of con- 
temptuous and withering sarcasm. In spite of the weight of these fourscore 
years and the gloom of his intolerable sorrow, there is no mere peevishness or 
cracked childishness in the wrecked monarch. Diversifying the system of most 
Lears, however, Mr. Booth does not exhaust himself at the outset, but grows with 
hissubject. Edmund Kean, when he had iailed to become effective in his transports 
of passion, was said during the remainder of the play to have been ‘ curious and 
quaint rather than impressive and natural.’ Not so Edwin Booth, who gives to 
his audience in that difficult scene with the blind Gloster an intellectual treat 
that has rarely been equalled in-the history of modern acting. No ordinary 
skill is required to present in an adequate manner what Shakespeare 
calls ‘matter and impertinency mixed; reason in madness.’ It was 
here in the deep philosophy of the part, in its subtlest undercurrents, that the 
actor surpassed all that he has hitherto attempted. The dialogue was 
conceived in the most scholarly spirit : the whole scene cannot receive a higher 
compliment than by being called purely and in essence Shakespearean. A 
lengthy and closely analytical essay would be required to describe with proper 
effect the actor's design in veiling with the folds of madness those pregnant 
truths concerning justice that stamp the play as a masterpiece and the 
character as a mystery. With a sudden flash of brilliant effort the artist won 
back his audience to contemplation, and the impatience to applaud could with 
difficulty be restrained. From that point Mr. Booth rose step by step to the 
conclusion. We had found but few notes of sympathetic tenderness in the 
scene between Bertuccio, the jester, and his dauyhter, Fiordelisa, a few weeks 
ago, but the whole of the speech, ‘ Pray do not mock me: I am a very foolish 
fond old man’; the unutterable despair of the words ‘And to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind’; and the earnestness shown at the point 
where the clouds are uplifted and the reason returns with ‘ Do not laugh at 
me; for,asI am a man, I think this lady to be my child Cordelia,’ seemed 
deeply to move the audience. Here at this moment the artificial manner 
disappeared, just as it did when Bertuccio is prostrated with an hysterical 
scream, and the recovery to sanity was pure nature throughout, the touch true 
and the scene inspired. Once tuned to this pitch the key was never lost, and 
the final scene over Cordelia’s body struck every note of doubt, bewilderment, 
sorrow, and despair. There was indignant passion to the very end, ‘ Why 
should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, And thou no breath at all?’ and then, 
after a sudden spasm of convulsion, the ruined king stands erect and grand 
only to fall dead—a monument of fallen greatness. Amongst all the clever 
and consistent work that Mr. Edwin Booth has exhibited none will so impress 
the thinking mind as the final passages of his Lear. 

“There are, unfortunately, but few exceptions—and they are honourable— 
to be made to the general condemnation that the cast must receive, when it is 

ronounced uneducated and anworthy of the dramatic times in which we 
ive. The steady, well-trained, and pungent reading of the text by Mr. John 
Ryder, as the Earl of Kent, was, of course, to be expected ; as, indeed, was 
the well-sounding elocution and Shakespearean manner of Mr, Alfred Rayner, 
and the clever conception and distinct utterance of Mr. F’. Charles as the Fool, 
one of the most difficult parts in all Shakespeare to render with justice and 
effect. Amongst the actors of a younger generation Mr. William Redmund, 
as Edgar, alone distinguished himself, and this was, indeed, a performarce of 
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remarkable promise—bold, manly, and original. Head and heart worked 
together to secure a very favourable result. As for the rest, they might be 
implored to go to school again, if, indeed, there were any Shakespearean 
schools in existence to which pupils could be safely recommended. The 
tragedy of ‘ King Lear’ is seldom acted, no doubt ; but actors and actresses by 
profession scarcely need tradition or example to guard them against the 
crudities and imperfections here exhibited.”—Daily Telegraph, Wednesday, 
16th February, 1881, 


Miss CLARA JECKS, whose photograph is given in the present 
issue, is the only daughter of Mr. Charles Albert Jecks, business 
manager of the Adelphi. Mrs. Jecks was the well known actress, 
Miss Harriet Coveney, and from her her daughter early took histri- 
onic lessons, though at first it was theught that music was likely 
to be her profession eventually, her childish aptitude for the piano 
having been very remarkable. She made her début in the Drury Lane 
pantomime of Aladdin, as the Genie of the Lamp, remaining there for 
three years, during which she played a round of small parts varying 
from pantomime totragedy. She then obtained an engagement at the 
Adelphi, where, with only occasional absences, her entire theatrical 
career has been run. Her first part there was Lord Eden in “ Formosa,” 
in which she immediately achieved a success. After accompanying her 
mother on tour with the “ Sorcerer ’—understudying the part of the 
Charity Girl, and sustaining one nightly in the curtain raiger, ‘* Break- 
ing the Spell ”—she returned to the Adelphi, where she played 
Francois to Hermann Vezin’s Richelieu, The Middy, in the “ Middy 
Ashore” (one of her most sucessful impersonations), Joseph (‘* Never 
Too Lateto Mend”), Tilda(“ Nicholas Nickleby”) and Sam Willoughby, 
besides many parts in farce, She then sustained a part in the Covent 
Garden pantomime, returning: to the Adelphi in 1882 to play Dan in 
** The Streets of London.” A provincial tour intervening, she next 
appeared at the Adelphi, in “Love and Money,” in which she 
succeeded to Miss Sophie Eyre’s part. In 1883 she scored 
heavily at the Globe as Starlight Bess in “Flowers of the 
Forest,” afterwards appearing at Drury Lane as the Stowaway 
in “A Sailor and his Lass,” and at Covent Garden in the 
pantomime of “Little Red Riding Hood,” proceeding thence 
to the Novelty with “ Nita’s First,” and—after a short en- 
gagement at Her Majesty’s—understudying Miss Farren at the 
Gaiety, where during that lady’s absence in 1884 she met with 
much success as Sally Scraggs (“ Stage Struck’’), Laertes (* Little 
Hamlet”), Lady Aqua Tofana (“More Than Ever”), afterwards 
playing Miss Farren’s part with Mr. Edward Terry at the Standard 
apd the Grand. Jessie (“The Great Pink Pearl”’) at the Prince’s 
succeeded, and then Miss Jecks returned to “the dear old Adelphi” — 
‘her long absence from which was due to the extended run of 
“In the Ranks” in which there was no suitable part for her—to 
commence the series of impersonations in melodrama with which 
her name is now identified, and of which Louisa Ann Ferguson (** The 
English Rose ”’) will perhaps be the best remembered, though in all of 
them she has had numerous admirers, In the matinée performance 
‘of “Her Oath” by Mre, Henry Wylde, in 1891, she was of great 
assistance. In the too rare appearances which Misa Clara Jecks 
-has made in tragedy and high comedy, she has given evidence 
of unusual powers; and it will be a source of regret to many if 
her great popularity in the class of parts in which she has been 
generally seen should cause her to devote herself entirely to melo- 
drama; as there is not to-day too great a “ wale” of actresses of the 
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highest attainments.—The remaining portrait in this month’s number 
is that of Mr. J. Nutcombe Gould, the popular actor of the St. James’ 
Theatre, an account of whose stage career was given in the July issue 
of THE THEATRE of this year. 





MEssRS. RAPHAEL TUCK & Co. have again sent us a large parcel 
of their Christmas cards and other novelties. The cards, etc., are 
excellent in general design, and most beautifully printed, and a 
better selection surely could not be published, The prices range 
from a few pence to some shillings, 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImporTaNT ReEvivats in London, from October 21st to 
November 18th, 1892 :— 


( Revivals ine: marked thus ® ) 


Oct. 21 “The Duchess of Malfi,” John Webster's tragedy, re-arranged, in 
five acts, by William Poel. (Independent Theatre performance.) 
Opera Comique. 
» 27 “ Beef Tea,” operetta, in one act, by Hafry Greenbank, music by W. 
Bendall. Lyric. 
» 29° “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” adapted from the novel of Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, by Charles Herrmann. Princess's. 
» 31° “Kit Marlowe,” plav, in one act, by W. L.Courtney. St. James's. 
» 31° “ Withered Leaves,” comedietta, in one act, by F. W. Broughton, 
Terry's. 
» 31° “Old London,” dramatic version of the late Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novel “ Jack Sheppard,’ by W. Muskerry and A. Shirley. Surrey. 
3+ 31° “The “oe Herbert,” play, in four acts, by Haddon Chambers, 
Grand. 
» 31° “Shadows of a Great City,” drama, in five acts, by Joseph Jefferson 
and L. L. Sherwell. Parkhurst. 
“The Martyr,” farce, in one act, by Templeton Lucas, Vaudeville, 
“The Burglar and the Judge,” farce, in one act, by F. C, Philips 
and Charles H. E. Brookfield. Haymarket. 
» 8 “Monsieur Jacques,” musical play, in one act, by Morris Barnett, 
Opera Comique. 
“You Mustn’t Laugh,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from 
the Russian. Opera Comique. 
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» 9° “The Arabian Nights,” farcical comedy, founded upon the German 
play, “ Haroun Alraschid” of Von Moser, by Sydney Grundy, 
Comedy. 

» 5 “Auld Lang Syne,” comedietta, in one act, by Basil Hood, Prince 
of Wales’s. 

» « “ David,” play, in four acts, by Louis N, Parker and Thornton Clark, 
Garrick. 


“ A Caprice,” play, in one act, adapted from the French of Alfred 
de Musset, by Justin H, McCarthy. Garrick. 
» 7° “Jane Shore,” drama, in a prologue and five acts, by Max Goldberg. 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 
» 7 “The Colleen Bawn,” drama, by Dion Boucicault. Sadler’s Wells. 
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9° “The Wife,” play, in five acts, by Sheridan Knowles. Pavilion. 
10° “ King Lear,” Shakespeare's tragedy, in five acts. Lyceum. 
12 “Who is Sylvia?” comedietta, in one act, by Austin Fryers. Opera 
Comique. 
14 “Bonnie Boy Blue,” burlesque, in two acts, by Victor Stevens. 
Parkhurst. 
14 “The Grip of Iron,” drama, in five acts, by Arthur Shirley. Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 
16. “The Statute of Albemarle,” farcical comedy, in one act, by Mrs, 
saad Whishaw, with music by F. Whishaw. JMutinée. Trafalgar 
uare. 
17 “Ma Mie Rosette,” opera-drama, in two acts, adapted from the 
French by George Dance,'music by Paul Lacome, re-arranged by 
Ivan Caryll. Globe. 
» 18 “The County Councillor,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. 
Graham. AMatnée. Strand. 


In the Provinces, from October 19th to November 14th, 1892 :-— 


13 “The Setting of the Sun,” comedietta, in one act, by Charles 
Hannan. Court, Liverpool. 

21 “After Ten Years,” play, in one act, by Percy H. Vernon. 
Metropole, Birkenhead. 

24 “The Father's Oath,” drama, in four acts, by Fred. Gould. 
Princess’s, Glasgow. 

28 “Marriage, 1892,” play, in three acts, with an epilogue, by Clyde 
Fitch. Royalty, Glasgow. 

31 “Trooper Clairette,’ comedy-opera, in three acts, adapted from the 
French by Charles Fawcett, music by Gaston Serpette and Victor 
Roger. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 

“ Bess,” play, in three acts, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. T.R., Peter- 
borough. 

“‘ Midsummer's Madness,” musical comedietta, by W. Percy French, 
music by W. Houston Collisson. Leinster Hall, Dublin. 

“ Dayes of Olde,” comedy, in two acts, by Fred. Jarman. | T.R., 
Leamington. 

“Our Coastguards,” drama, in four acts, by Joseph Warden. St. 

’  James’s, Manchester. 
‘ 


In Paris, from October 14th to November 5th, 1892 :— ) 


. 15 “La Tournée Ernestin,” drama, in four acte and seven tableaux, by ’ 
Léon Gandillot. Cluny. . 
20 “Le Brillant Achille,” operetta, in three acts, by Charles Clairville F Ah 
and Fernand Boissier, music by Louis Varney. Renaissance. 
21 “La Rivale,”’ comedy, in four acts, by Camille Bruno. Théatre 
d’ Application. 
25° “ Rabelais,” comedy, in four acts, by Dubut de Laforest and: Oscar 
Méténier, music by Louis Garine. Nouveau. 
26 “Celles qu'on Respecte,” comedy, in three acts, by Pierre Wolff. 
Gymnase. 
31 “ Les Cadets de la Reine,” drama, in five acts and eight tableaux, by 
Jules Darnay. Ambigu. 
3 “LeGrappin,” comedy, in three acts, by Gaston Salandri. (For the 
Théatre Libre.) Menus-Plaisirs. 
3 “L'Affranchie,” comedy, in three acts, by Maurice Biollay. (For 
4 
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the ThéAtre Libre.) Menus-Plaisirs. . 
“ Sainte Freya,” comic opera, in three acts, by Maxime Boucheron, 
music by Edmond Audran. Bouffes Parisiens. 
* “Champignol Malgré Lui,” play, in three acts, by Georges Faydeau 
and Maurice Devallitres. Nouveautés, 
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